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THE utmost success I ever propozed from this play, was, that 
it might reach the taste of a few good Judges, and from thenee 
— a sort of a title to your Lordship's protection ; and if the 
most fust and candid critics are not the greatest flatterers, I have 
not failed in my proposal. As for thoge gentlemen that thruzt 
themselves forward upon the stage before a crowded audience, 
as if they rezotved to play themselves, and aue the actor the 
trouble of presenting them; they indeed, as they are above in- 
struction, t they scorn to be diverted by it, and will as soon allow 
me a good voice as a genius. I did not intend it chould en- 
tertain any, that never come with a design to git out a play and 
thereſore, without being muck mortified, am bontent suck persons 
should dislike it. If would have been less instructive, I 
easily have had a louder; though not a more valuable applause. 
But I 7 hall always prefer a fired and general attention, before the 
noisy roars of the gallery. A play without a just moral, is a 
poor and trivial undertaking; and it is from the success of euch 
pieces, that Mr. Collier was furniched with an advantageous 
pretence of laying his unmereifut axe to the root of the stages 
Gaming is à vice that has undone more innocent principles than 
any one ſally that is in fashian, therefare I choge to expoe it to 
the fair sex in its most hideous form, by redncing a woman of 
honour to stand the precumptuous addreszes of a man, whom 


neither her virtue or inclination would let her haue the late 


taste to. Now 'tis not impossible but ame man of fortune, whe 
F 

y, from this startling hint, think it worth his while to find 
— less hazardous dicersion. If that should over 
happen, my end of writing this play is answered ; and if it may 


boast of any fawours from the town, I now must own they are 
entirely owing to your Lordship's protection of the theatre: for, 
without a union of the best actors, it must have been impossible 
* to have received a tolerable justice in the performance. 


The stage ann 
greatest discouragements, w which have been very much, if not 
wholly, owing to the mismanagement or avarice of those who 
have aukwardly governed it. Great ums have been ventured 
upon empty projects, and hopes of immoderate gains; and 
sphen those hopes have failed, the loss has been tyrannically de- 
ducted out of the actor's salary. And if your Lordship had not 
redeemed them, they were very near being wholly laid aside, 
or, at least, the use of their labour was to be swallowed up, in 
the pretended merit of singing and dancing, I don't offer this 
as @ reflection upon music, (for I allow and feel its charms) 
but it has been the misfortune of that, as well as poetry, to have 
been too long in the hands of those whose taste and fancy are 
utterly ingensible of their use and power. And though your 
Lordship foresaw, and experience tells us, that both diversions 
would be better encouraged under their separate endeavours, yet 
this * a scheme, that could never be beat into the impenetrable 

heads of those that might have honestly paid the labourers 
their hire, and put the profits of both into their own pockets. 
Nay, even the opera, though the town has neither grudged it pay 
nor equipage, from either the wilfulness or ignorance of the game 
n we See, was not able to take the field till December. 


My Lord, there is nothing difficult to Os of Englich | 
people, when they are unanimous, and well commanded. And 
though your Lordship's tenderness of oppressing is 80 very just, 
that you 'have rather stayed to convince a man of your good 
intentions to him, than to do him even a service against his will: 
yet since your Lordship bas s0 happily begun the emablishiment 
of the separate diversions, we live in hope, that the same jus- 
tice and resolution will sill 8 von to go as eh 
through with it, 


DEDICATION. 1 


But while any man is euffered to confound the industry and 

ue of them, by acting publicly, in opposition to your Lordship's 

ns, under a false and intricate pretence of not being 

able to e with them; | the town is likely to be more enter. 

tained with the private dizsentions, than the public performance 

of either, and the actors in a perpetual fear and necessity of 
ome: ioning you? Lordship every scan for new relief. 


\ 


To 8uccour the distressed is the first mark of greatness, and your 
Lordship is eminently distinguizhed for a virtue that certainly 
claims the neæt place to it. The disin erested choice and manner 
of your Lordship's disposing places in your gift, are proofs that 
you always have the claims of merit under your first and ten- 
derest consideration. And from the assurance. of this thought, 
my Lord, the stage, the poets, and the players, lay their cause, 
their hopes, and utmost expectations at your Lordship's 5 * for 
support and Ps *s bp 
stic —_— g 

15050 Lordy 
nl | Your lei non humble, 
And most obedient cervant, 
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SINCE plays are but the mirrors of our lives, 

Hind zoon or late mankind are chain d to wives ; 

Since those dissolveless fetters too must be 

Our greatest happiness or misery 5 

| What : subjet ought, in reasom, more 9 

Than an attempt to make thott chains git easy ? 

Though in the novse t0 many soul seem curst, 

Pray who's in fault For when you ve raid your uur, 

You all did feel it happiness——at firct, 

Therefore our author drew you once the life 

Of careless husband, and enduring wife, 

Who, by her patience (though much out of fashion ) 

Retriev'd, at last, her wanderer*s inclination. 

Yet tome there are, who still arraign the play, 

At her tame temper shock*d, as who should 4a 

The price, for a dull husband, was too much to pay. 
Had he been strangled sleeping, who should hurt ye ? 

Men 10 promt A revenge had been a virtue. 
ell then-——to do his former moral right, 

Or get such measures in a fairer light, 

He gives you now a wife, be I cure, in fachion, 

bote wrongs use modern means for reparation. 

No fool, that will her life in sufferings wwaste, 

But furious, proud, and insolently chaste ; 

Who, more in honour jealous than in love, 

Retolves resentment shall her wrongs remove, 

Net to be cheated with his civil face, 

But scorns his falzehood, and to prove him base, 

Mobb d up in hack triumphant dogs him to the place. 


ee ed Ee ee et —)— — — 


—— —— — — — ———— 
— —— ..; a 


These modish measures, wwe pretume, yon Il own, 

Are oft what wives of gallantry have done ; 

But if their consequence should meet the curse 

Of making a provok'd averiion worse, 

Then you his former moral must allow, 

Or own the satire just he shews you now. 

Some other follies too our scenes present, 

Some warn the fair from gaming, when extravagant. 
But when undone, you tte the dreadful take, | 
That hard-press*d virtue is reduc d to makes 
Think not the terrors you behold her in, 

Are rudely drawn t” epo what has been 5een ; 
But, as the friendly muzse's tenderest way, 

To let ber dangers warn you from the depth of play. 
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LADx' S LAST. STAKE. 


ACT I. SCENE " Mr bd 
. Lord Wronglove S — Lord wiener alme, * 


2 
mutin 
* * is nn hb 


. of qualig's wire 
are——1s a miserable woman—ask hes the reason, she Il 
tell you—husband: ask me, eh 2 $ rare 
e e ee men | E 


4 - 


Euter Mrs. 1 81 


Ale Med My Lady dicitve to know if you Leu 
pleases to spare her the chariot this morning? 

Lord V. Hah ! That 's as much as to say, Wen ab 
to guess when, and how you go out this morning. [ Aciue.] 
Well, the chariot is at her service. [Exit Harts.] This 
continual jealousy is insupportable. What's to be done 
with her? What 's her complaint? Who's the aggressor ? 
I'll e' en refer the matter fairly to my own conscience, and 
if she cast me there, I'll do her justice; if not, though the 
cost were ten times hers, I Il make myself easy for the rest 
of my life—Let me see as to the fact I'm charged with, 
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« viz. That I have feloniously embezzled my inclinations 
«« among the rough and smooth conversation of several un- 
«« daunted gentlewomen, and 50 forth. That, I think, 
« since it must be proved against me, I had best plead 
c guilty to. Be it Ry well——A * charge 
« indeed: and now—"' 


Enter Bausn. | 


Brush, My lady desires to know if your lordship pleases 
to dine at home to-day. 

Lord V. Right! another gentle enquiry. [ 4side.] Why, 
tell her 't is impossible to guess, but her ladyship may do as 
she pleases. [Exit Brush.) But to go on.— Now let's 
« hear the defendant, and then proceed to judgment and 
« damages. Well! the defendant says, that t is true he 
ce was in love with madam up to her proud heart's wishes, 
% but hoped that marriage was his end of servitude, that 
© then her wise re$@fve, her pride, and other fine lady's airs 
te would be all laid aside No, her ladyship was still the 
te same unconquered heroine : if being endured could give 
e me happiness, it was mine; if not, she knew herself, and 
ce should not bend below her sex's value bore this long, 
then urged her duty; that this reserve of humour was 
ce inconsistent with her being a friend, a wife, or a compa- 
% nion. She said 't was Nature's fault, and I but talked in 
% vain. Upon this I found my patience began to have 
« enough ont: so I e'en made her invincibleship a low 
* bow, and told her I would dispose of my time in plea- 
«« sures which were a little more com-at-able'; which plea- 
<« $ures I have found, and she—has found out, but truly she 
*« wort bear it: and though she scorned to love, she Il con- 
<« descend to hate; she Il have redress, revenge, and repa- 
© ration; so that if J have a mind to be easy at home, I 
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need but tremble at her anger, down on my knees, con- 
«« fess, beg pardon, promise amendment, keep my word, and 
«« the business is done. Now venerable, human conscience, 
«« speak, must I do this only to purchase what the greatness 
* of her soul has taught me to be indifferent to? Am I 
„ bound to fast, because her ladyship has no appetite ? Shall 


threats and brow-beatings fright me into justice, where 


« my own will's a law? No, no, no; positively no: Iam 
lord of my own heart, sure, and whoever thinks to enter 
« at my humour, shall speak me very fair. Most generous 
«© conscience, I give you thanks for this deliverance ! and, 
„ gince I'm positive, I've little Nature on my side too, 
% Madam may now 80 on with her noble resentment if She 
« pleases. 


Enter eln, aan r en 


Buch.” Lord George Brilliant gives his service, and if 
your lordship's at leisure he II wait upon you. 

Lord . Give my service, say I shall be glad to see him. 
Exit Brush. ] D' ye hear! Brush! [Brush returns. 
Brush. My lord? e 

Lord W. Is the footman come back yet ? 

Brush. Yes, my lord, he called at White's, but there heb no 
letter for your lordship. 

Lord W. Very well. [ Exit Brush. ] L can't imagine the 
meaning of it. Sure I have not played with the babyfaced 
girl 'till 1'm in love with her; and yet her disappointing 
me yesterday does not slip so easily through my memory, as 
things of this gentle nature used to do. A very phlegmatic 
symptom. And yet if she had come, 't is ten to one, the 


<< greatest relief she could have given me, would have been 


<« a fair excuse to get rid of her Hum! ay, ay, all's 
eafe. She has only stirred my pride I find, my heart's as 


), 
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oe eee eee 
e e e eee 95 | 
? | © © Enter Bxvvn. 
f Brusb. A letter for. your lordship. 
Lord /. Who brought it? 

Brusb. Snug, the chairman. 
Lord V. Oh! tis right, now we shall be let into the 
secret. [ Reads.) I won't beg your pardon for not com- 
ing yesterday, because it was not my fault, but indeed I'm 
sorry I could not.” Kind, however, though it is possible 
she may lie too. To be short, old Teizer smoaks the bu- 
siness, poss.“ By her stile, the child seems to have a great 
genius for iniquity : but who the deuce is old Teizer? Oh! 
that must be her uncle, Sir Friendly Moral ! © Smoaks the 
business, poss !* Very well. For he watched me all day, 
as if he had been in loye with me himself: but you may de- 
pend upon me this afternoon about five, at the same place, 
till when, dear Dismal, adieu!“ [ Tears the letter.) Well 
said! *egad, this girl will debauch me! What pity tt is her 
person does not spread like her understanding! But she 
is one of  Eye's own sisters, born a woman. Bid the fellow 
stay for an ans wer. | : [ Exit Brush. 


Eater Mrs. "= pai 


© BO My lady — to _— — 2 lordskip plea 
to drink any tea? AK 
Lord W. What a mess dP Thee: have I had this 
morning! But I'll make my advantage of this. Aude. 
Pray, thank your lady, and tell her I desire she Il be pleased 
to come and drink some with me. [ Exit Harts.] When a 
man has a little private folly upon his hands, 't is prudent to 
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keep his wife in good humour, at least, till the frailty 's 


Enter Lady Wroxcrovn and bauen. 


L. Wrong. Where's my lord ? 
Brush. I believe he's writing in his closet, . if 
your ladyship pleases, I'll go and see. | | 

L. Wrong. No, stay—I'II—I wait without. 

Brusb. Jealous, by Jupiter! I must look sharp I see. 
[ Retires. 

L. Wrong. Writing! then I am confirmed. Not a day 
passes without some fresh discovery of his perfidiousness. _ 
« This usage is beyond patience. Sure men think that wives 
« are stocks or stones, without all sense of injuries, or only 
„horn and bound to bear them! But since his villames 
«« want the excuse of my deserving them, Ill let him see I 
« dare resent them as I ought. I'll prove them first, and 
« then revenge them with my scorn. Hum !—what's 
here? A torn letter! Ha! some fresh, some undisco- 
vered slut! Hers Hartshorn ! 


Enter HarTsHORN. bo 


Go to the door this minute, and tell the 1 fellow 
there, that my lord says the letter requires no ans wer; and 
if he offers to bring any more, he Il have his limbs broke. | 
[Exit Hartshorn. 
Brch, [ Bebind.] Hal this was a lucky discovery! Be- 
tween my lord, or my . it's hard if I don't mea. my 
place by it. 
I.. Frong. It is not yet 80 . ws LS 093 vr hae 
T will cost his wit some trouble to evade this proof, I'm 
Sure. I “II have it pieced, and send it him. III let him 
0 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and that's his answer. \ Gives a letter, —Exit Brush] Let me 
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See I know him still. An- mcane"*Hub}- now he's 


nauseous to me! | 1109) Huff 


Re-enter Lord WroncLoyE with a letter. 


Lord . Here, give this to the porter. 1 

Brush. My lord, the porter's gone. 1 Smiling. 

Lord V. Gone! how so What does the fellow sneer at? 

Brush. My lord, I beg your lordship's pardon for my 
boldness, but perhaps it may be more useful to you than my 
silence: I saw something that happened just now 

Lord V. What 's the matter? 

Brush. While your lordship was writing within, my lady, 


| 1 fancied by her looks, auspected something by Snug's being 


at the door (for she enquires every mortal's business that 
comes to speak with your lordship), but here she came, and 
bid me go out of the room. Upon which I made bold to 
watch her at the door, where 1 saw her pick up the pieces of 
that letter your lordship tore just now: and then she flew 
into a violent passion, and ordered the porter to be sent 
away without his answer. | | 

Lord V. No matter; you know where to find him. 

Brusb. Yes, my lord, he plies at White's. 

Lord V. Run after him quick, tell him it was a mistake, 


see -I shall certainly hear of this letter from my wife; and 


t is probable her pride will have as much pleasure in re- 


proaching me, as her good nature would in finding me inno- 
cent. I must take care not to let her grow upon me. To 
<< bear the open insolence of a wife, is a punichment that ex- 


e ceeds both the crime and the pleasure of any favours the 


<« $eX can give us. But why am I s0 apprehensive of a poor 
“ woman's being out of humour? My gravity for the mat- 
* ter would be as ridiculous as her passion. The worst on 't 
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«« js, that in our matrimonial squabbles, one side s generally 
«forced to make a confidence with their servants : I am re- 
« duced now to trust this — can make N 
interest to be secret | 


Enter Mrs. — with tea. 


Mrs. Harti. Here's your lordship's tea. 
Lord W. Oh, thank you vers.” ann \—Where 's F 


+ ap 


your lady? 
Mrs. Harti. My lord, she's not very vell, and desired 
me to give your lordship this. | [Gives a letter. 


Lord V. So, now it comes Let's — the 
child's letter, faith, carefully pieced together again—How ! 
here's some of her own hand too. [ Reads.] © Something has 
© happened that makes me unfit for tea; I would tell you 
* what, but that I find 't is the fashion for married people to 
© have separate secrets. Humph! This is speaking 
pretty plain. Now, if I take no notice of it, I shall have 
her walk by me in the house with a dumb, gloomy insolence 
for à fortnight together. Suppose I let her—No—better 
talk with her——The most violent jealousy is often subject 
to the grossest credulity, I'll make one push for t however; 
t is certainly the most prudent to come off if I can—Mrs, 
Hartshorn, pray, tell your lady I must needs see her; I have 
something to say to her that will make her laugh, though | 
she were dying of the vapours. | 

Mrs. Harts. My lord, I'll tell her. ' [Exit] 
Lord . Or suppose her jealousy is too wise for my wit, 
say she won't be imposed upon. At worst, I'll carry it on 
with such an excess of assurance, that III give her the mor- 
tification of thinking that 1 believe I have deceived her. 
She shan't have the pleasure of knowing she insults me; 
* I'll crush the very hope of her rezentment, and by seem- 
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1 ing always easy myself, make her jealousy a private plague 
< to her insolence- She shall never catch me owning any 
thing. Her pride would have its end indeed, if she could 
% once bring me to the humble shame of confession.“ Oh, 
she's here! 


Eater Lady ns, very grave. | 


L. Wrong. D' ye want me for any thing? 

Lord V. Ay, child, sit down. Hartshorn told me you 
were not well. $0 I had a mind to divert you a little. Such 
a ridiculous adventure sure! Ha, ha, ha! | 

L. Wrong. OPT HE though perhaps 
not so easy to be diverted.,-' 

Lord W. Ha, ha ha! no thor for that, if I don't akon 
0 take your dish, Child—Ha, ba. le 

L. Wrong. I sha' n't drink any. 

Lord V. Ha, ha, ha! Do you know. now, 9 dl 
what makes you so out of humour? Ha, ha! = 

L. . * my word, you have a good assurance. 
| [ Tarning away. 
8 « Lord W. Ha, ha, ha! Do you know too, that I am now 

<< insulting*©you- with the most ridiculous malice, and yet 
« with all the comical justice in the world? Ha, ha!” 

L. Wrong. But, my lord, all this is mightily thrown 
away upon me. I never had any great genius to humour, 
besides, that little I have, you know, I have now reason to 
be out of. And to spare you the vain trouble of endeavour- 
ing to impose upon me, I must tell you, that this usage is fit 
only for the common wretches you converse witn. 
Lord W. By my sdul, I don't believe the like ever hap- 
pened in all the accidents of human life! Such an incredible, 
such a romantic complication of blunders, *<* that, let me 
*« perish, if I think Moliere's Cocu Imaginaire has half 80 
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«« many turns in it, as you shall hear, child.“ In the first 
place, the porter makes a blunder, by mistaking the place 
for the person, and enquires for me, instead of one at my 
house; my blockhead, Brush, here, carries it on, and with 
his own blundering hand gives his mistress's letter to me. 
No sooner was that mistake set to rights, but the pieces of 
the letter fall into your hands, and (as if fortune resolved 
the jest should not be lost) you really fancied it: came from 
a mistress of mine; and 80, by way of comical resentment, 
fall out of humour with n tea, and * to me W 
ha, ha, ha! | 

L. Wrong, This evasion, 0 * is 0. worst atuf 
that ever any sure was made of. Atthe: 
Lord . T wont do, I find, but tis no matter, „ 1 5 
on. [ Atide.] Ha, ha! And so, upon this, what does me I, but 
till I was thoroughly convinced your suspicion was real, 
and then comes me about with the most unexpected ca- 
«« tastrophe, and tells you the neee a 
oy ha, ha! Ganser 
« L, Wrong. A very ——_——— indeed, my ed! but 
* by the thinness of the plot, I see you have not given your- 
elf much contrivance. | 

« Lord V. No, upon my soul, A all so directly in 
«© nature, that the least 2 in the world had . it 
*« all to pieces.“ | 

L. Wrong. It” 8 ben u bed; I am as " 4. 
verted with the entertainment, I suppose, as you ws I 
should be. 

Lord V. Ha, ha! Why, did I not c tell you Lehould diver 
you? 

121. Wrong. 1 nn 
Though there's one part of the design you left out in the 
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relation, and that was the answer that you wrote (by mistake 
I suppose) to your man's mistress. 6 

Lord W. Oh, that —why, that was— that a 
w=the—the answer!? Ay, ay, the answer was sent after the 
porter; because you know, if he had gone away without it, 
't was fifty to one the poor fellow's mistress would not have 
been reconciled to him this fortnight. But did you pr 
child, what a coarse familiar stile the puss writes. 

L. Wrong. Coarveness of stile is no proof that the puss 
might not be mistress to a man of quality. And I must tell 
you, my lord, when men of quality can ſind their account in 
engaging with women whose highest modesty is impudence, 
methinks they should not wonder if men of their on prin- 
eiples, whose impudence is often mistaken for wit, should 
talk their wives into the same failing. 
Tord . Let me die, . (yon lavides pen, dull of 

goun dense. [ Sipping his tea. 

L. — I is not ths "In time that an affronted wife 
e a e e cporcenal men wee 
rennen of her husband. 

Lord . Abundance pac 


— 


Enter Baus n. 


Brun. Lord George; my lord. | 
Lord W. Desire him to walk N, you: need not 
Ta — I am not in Ane ren Saran 
There s a couple of you. [ Exit. 
Lord . What pains this silly woman takes to weary me! 
always widening the breach between us, as if 't were her in- 
terest to have no hopes of an accommodation, as if che felt 
no pain in making her own life wretched, so she could but 
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embitter mine Let her go on Here s one that mays 


sweetens it. k g 
f | Enter Lord Grenen: | 
Ah, my ne * nme 0 

Lord G. And kiss, and kiss again, my 1 
«« Ganymede, there 's nectar on thy lips. Oh, the pleasure 
«« of a friend, to tell the joy! — Oh, Wronglove! such 
hopes: 

Lord V. Hey-day ! what's the matter ? 

Lord G. Such soft ideas! such thrilling thoughts of aching 
pleasure —In short, I have too much ont. 

Lord . Thou strange piece of wild nature | 

Lord G. Death! I tell hy man, ee r 
6 ver. ' 

« Lord V. One would candy: 0 Dad the. anda wines 
« over you; for, in my mind, you mann like a man 
« above water. 

« Lord G. Pr'ythee, forgive me. "How is 
be should, when all my faculties are drowned in . 8.4 

* Lord G. Then, pr'ythee, my dear, float about, shut 
«« down the sluice of your rapture, before the nothingness 
of your words gets over the banks of your understanding. 
In plain common sense, let's know the business. 

Lord G. en eee 
sible to tell you. 

Lord V. Impossible Will od Selah any te? 

Lord G. Tea! thou soft, thou sober, sage, and vene- 
& rable liquid, thou innocent pretence for bringing the 
wicked of both sexes together in a morning; thou female 
tongue - running, smile- smoothing, heart- opening, wink - 
«« tipping cordial, to whose glorious insipidity I owe the 
<< happiest moment of my life, let me fall prostrate thus, and 
-p, —p, —p, thus adore thee. ¶ Kneels and tips the tea. 
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„ Lord V. Come, come, you silly. affe&tediyogue, . 
0 up and talk at least like a fool to be understood, ,, 

« Lord G. Don't you think there's pleasure in Lea 
"dion, whom. „ 168 
| [Very affededy. 

. Lord I. n puppy Drink your tea.” _ 
od G. Oh, Wronglove! I have been drinking tea— 
[ Transported. 

Lord . With some langhing ladies, I presume, whose 
incessant concussion of words would not let you put in a 
syllable, and so you are come to ease yourself upon me. 

Lord G. Then, pr'ythee, be a friend, and let me speak. 

Lord . Not only blank verse, but rhyme, if — 
In the name of nonsense, go on, 

Lord G. - Swear then. 56 
Lord V. Swear! 

Lord G. Ay, swear. 
A Lord V. Blood. 

« Lord G. Psha Pr'ythee. | 
« Lord W. Nay, pray, sir, give me noms to play the fool 
« in my turn; the moment you speak to be RATS 
« gecure you a reasonable answer. 

„Lord G.“ Swear then never (to any 3 to trust 
from you, to hint, or speak, of what I shall discover. nod 

Lord V. Upon my honour. 

« Lord G. Honour! The common 9 fops, | 
«« rakes, and sharpers: swear me by oomething dearer than 
«« thy eyes, than life or liberty. = 

Lord V. Indeed! 

Lord G.“ Swear me by all thy eee 
by thy. soft sighs a pain, proceeding from thy pleasure; 
Wear 


Lord . Ido, by cometing dere to me yet——By my 
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short stay atter possersion, by my chaise after hard riding, by 
my eas chair after dinner, and by t'other dattls after the 
bill's paid, I will be secret. 
Lord G. Ay, now be perjured if thou Wee * 
——at last, that generous lovely creature has said behind my 
back, that I am the most sober, good humour'd, and agree- 
ably inoffensive young fellow, that ever came into a civil 
family. To be short, she has made me a general invitation 
to her house; upon which I have taken lodgings that look 
full into her back closet — and drank tea with her 
alone this morning. | 
Lord V. Some humble sinner, whose only charm is 8 
another man's mistress, III lay my life n nn 1 Well, 
and what did you give her? 
Lord G. A bleeding ane ee ofer with wounds | 
of her eyes“ own making. 
Lord V. That is, you pulled out your watch as you were 
going away, and she took a fancy to one of the seals. Though 
by the device I presume it was only a modern bauble; s0 
*«« t'1s probable you might not ines come off much N 
* at mother Davis's.” 
Lord G. *< Profanation !!!—-To be serious then at once, 
I have solid hopes of my Lady Gentle. 
Lord V. Hoh! hoh! Oh, thou vain, thou senseless fop ! 
Is all this mighty rapture then only from a fine woman's 
being commonly civil to thee ? The: mere innocent Wen of 
her good humour and breeding. 
Lord G. Psha! tell not me of whence it is born, let it 
e suffice I' ve formꝰd ĩt into hope; let your tame, civil; secret 
*« sighers, such as never think the fair one sure till they hear 
e the tag of her laceclick, think it no cause for joy; but I 
have a soul that wakes, that starts up, at the least dawning 
* cranny of a —_ and sets my every . on fire. She 
; 20 
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< mayst, che must, she must be won For since I have 
ec rezolved to hope, my fancy doubly paints her beauties 
Oh, she 's all one 8 e field of charms, to . wo 
the blood of wild desire. 

Lord . Ah, George, what Iuxcious moreels then mes 
<« her husband take of her! 

« Lord G. Why didst thou mention him Death! least 
bear that thought. Can she love him? Oh, the ver- 
e dant vales, the downy lawns of fruitful bliss, the over= 
« flowing springs of cool refreshing beauty, A dog f 
© must revel, range, and sport in! 3 

% Lord V. Nay, the woman 's a fine creature, that's cer- 
ce tain; it's a thousand pities one can t laugh her out of 
« that unfashionable folly of liking her husband, when here's 
««'a man of undisputed honour too, that knows the world, 
« that understands love and ruin to a title, that would at the 
kast tip of a wink. rid her of all her incumbrances, et her WW 
te at the very top of the mode, and qualify her for a separate 
maintenance in the twinkling of an hackney coach window. 

Lord G. Can you be a moment serious? 

Lord V. Faith, sir, if I am not, 't is only to make you $0.” 

Lord G. You seem to think this business impracticable. 

Lord V. Why, truly, for any great progress I see you 
have made, I do n't think but it is: and if you Il take my 
opinion of the woman, I do think, provided you Il allow 
there's any such thing in nature, she's one of impregnable 
virtue: that you can no more mae a breach in her honour, 
than find a flaw in her features. Bate but a little of hex over- 
ſondness for play, she's the perfection of a good wife, 

Tord G. Oh, b gb r. sir! en 4 - 5% 
Sion; for play then. 

Lord: . That "rs ws tn worse, L doubt 
che likes i a great deal better than ae understands it. hear 
She has lost considerably to the Count of late. 
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Lord G. You must know then, that the Count is my 
engineer : he and I have a right understanding; whenever 
zhe plays we are zure of her money. Naw he has already 
stripped her of all her running cash, besides eight hundred 
pounds upon honour : far payment of which I made him send 
her a downright pressing letter by me this morning, I ob- 
served her a little startled when she read it, and took that 
opportunity to screw myself into the secret, and offered my 
assistance. To be short, I addressed myself with so much 
tender regard to her confusion, that befdre we parted, I en- 
gaged this afternoon to lend her a thousand pounds of her 
own money to pay him. 

Lord . I confess your battery 's raised against the only 
weak side of her virtue. But how are you sure you can 
work her to push her ill fortune? She may give over play. 
What will all your advantages signify, if she does not 
lose to you more than she can pay? 5 

Lord G. Oh! I have an expedient for chat toomermLook 
you, in short, I won't spoil my plot by discovering it; a 
few hours will make it ripe for execution, and then—but 
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' Thert it no ftar that I thould tell 
The joys that are untpealable. 


Lord V. Ha, ha! and 50 you are really in love, to the 
<< very extremity of passion 

Lord G. Pr'ythee, don't laugh at me. [Afe@edy. 

Lord V. Don't you think I have heard you with a 

great deal of patience ? 

Lord G. Nay, I know we poppies in love aro Gromne.,” 

Lord V. And so you think that all this extravagance of 
your stile and gesture must have convinced me that you 
really care sixpence for. this woman? 

Lord G. Would you have me swear? 
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Lord V. Ay, come, do a little. | 

Lord G. Why, then, by all the sacred ties. of 4b vo 
friendship, and restless love, had I but five thousand pounds 
in the whole world, and nothing else could purchase her 

Lord V. I dare swear you d give it every shilling, that 
you really could love her, though it were _ to get rid of 

your passion for Mrs. Conquest. 
ei Why, then, look you | = 

Lord V. You may swear till you are black in the face ; 
but you love her, her only, indeed you do; your passion for 
Lady Gentle is affected. Not but I grant you Il pursue it, 
for when nothing 's in view you're indefatigable. Vou are 
a little uneasy at the smallness of Mrs. Conquest's fortune, 
and would fain persuade yourself you are in love in another 
place — But, hark'e—jbu I marry her——And so, if your 
Chariot 's at the door, you shall carry me to White's. ö 

Lord G. Why, then (except myself) thou art positively 
the most impudent fellow upon the face of the earth. [ Ex. 


ACT II. SCENE I. 


Continues. Enter Lady WRONGLOVE. 


| Lady Wronglove. 
5 „ Way am I a uneasy ? Sure I am unreasonable in my 
< temper; I over-rate myself—For if the husband's vio- 
lation of his marriage-vow is in itself so foul an injury, 
«« whence is it that the law 's so sparing in its provision of 
« redress? and yet 't is sure an injury, because just nature 
% makes the pain of bearing it outrageous. Oh, hard con- 
« dition! For if e' en that pain provokes the wife to move 
« for reparation, the world's gross custom makes her per- 
« haps a jest to those who should assist her. If she offends, 


r 
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«« the crime 's unpardonable, yet if injured, has no right to 
«« compensation. It may be usual this, but, sure, t is 
« unnatural.” b 


Enter Mrs. 1 


Mrs. So Madam, the porter 's come banks 
L. "OE Wr him in. [Exit Mrs. Harts. 


Enter Porter. 


Well, friend, how far have you followed 8 | 

Port. Why, an' it please your honour, first n both 
went in Lord George's chariot to White's. | 

L. Wrong. How long did they stay? 

Port. Why, an' it please your honour, they. Said; as near 
as I can guess, about——a very little time. e. 

L. Vrong. Whither did they go then? ad 

Port. Why, then they stopped a little at the eee 
at en and looked upon a small thing there they 
call a booby-hutch, and did not stay; and so then stopped 
again at the fruit-shop in Covent-garden, and then just went 
up to Tom's coffee house, and then went away to the toy- 
shop at the Temple- gate, and there they a I can't tell 
you how long, an' please you. | | | 

L. Wrong. Did they buy any thing | 

Port. Yes, a number of things, truly. 

L. Wrong. Were they mostly for men's use, or 1 

Port. Nay, I don't know; such sort of trangams as the 
gentry use: I remember one was such”” a kind of a small 
scissars-case as that by your honour's side, my Lord 
Wronglove bought it. 

L. Wrong. 80 chat was not for. me, I am sure. laue. 
Do you know what he paid for it? 


Port. Troth, I can't say I do. They came away, an 
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„ een 1 pay far any ing 


| Enter Mrs. HARTs HORN. 


Mrs. Harts. Young Mrs. 6 to waĩt upon 
L. Wrong. Here, come nne 1 must 
employ you farther. Desire her to walk in, I'll wait upon 
her r a [Exennt. 


_ Re-enter Mrs, HarTSHORN an, Miss NoTaBLE,. 
Mrs. Harts. If your ladyship pleases to walk in, my lady 


knows you are here, madam Dear, madam, how extremely 


your ladyship 's grown within this half year! 

Miss Nor. O, fie, Mrs. Hartshorn, 10 don't think me 
taller, do you? | 

Mrs. Harts. ©: does nin e Nay, and 
aer and full - 

5 chested that -I 'm sure, madam, he, he! If I were 
a young gentleman of quality, madam, he!—— Your lady- 
e he, he. 
| | Curtoeying and simpering- 

Miss Net. 1 vow, Mrs. Hartshorn, you have a great deal 
of good humour; is not your lady very fond of you? 

Mrs. Harts. Truly, madam, I have no reason to complain 
of my lady; but you must know, madam, of late there have 
been some concerns in the family between my lord and she, 
that I vow, my poor lady is seidom in humour with any body. 
Miss Nor. I'm mighty sorry for that. What. does my 
lord give her any occasion for jealousy, think you 

Mrs, Hart. Occasion, quoth'a ! O, lard! W it 
is not fit for me to speak. 


| Misx N. { 4vide.] I'm glad to hear this/T'is pesable 


* * * * 
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her ladyship may be convinced that fifteen is as fit an age 
for love, as six and twenty. And if her jealousy's kindled 
already, I'll blow it into a blaze before I part with her. 
Mrs. Harts. Madam, I hear my lady's coming. I humbly 
take my leave of your ladyship : your ladyship's most obe- 
dient servant. | Inpertinently cringing. 
Miss Not. Your servant, good Mrs. Hartshorn; if you'll 
call to see me, I have a very pretty new eross, that would 
become your neck extremely You I pardon me. 
Mrs. Harts, Dear madam, your ladyship is so obliging— - 
mmm [ Exit. 


Enter Lady WroncLovs. 


Miss Nor. nn Wronglove | you l be- 
give me; I always come unseazonally, but now tis pure 

L. Wrong. My dear, you know I am always glad to see 
you—but you H excuse me, if I am not the company I would 
be; b cy PL pI Laps I g N 
Friendly 's well. 

Miss Nor. neee ane een e af fc 
himself, and always snarling at us that are just come into 
them. I do make such work with him [He reads me 
every morning a lecture against lightness, and gadding 
abroad, as he calls it; then do I teize him to death, and 
threaten him, if he won't let me do what I please, un. 


a new guardian that will. 
I. Vrong. Come, do n't disoblige him, my ines for if 


you ' let me speak as a friend, you have a good: natural 
town-wit, I own, and a great many pretty qualities; but, 
take my word, your interest and reputation will find a better 
. * uncle's conduct, than 
your o.] n. 
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Miss Nor. I don't know that; for all this tedious self. 
denying course of philosophy is only to make me a good 
old woman: just the condition of the miser's horse—when 
he had taught him to live upon one oat a day, the poor 
creature died. So I am to spend all my youth in learning 
to avoid pleasures, that nature won't let me be able to taste 
when I am old—which is just as much as to say, don't 
drink while you are thirsty, because if you stay while you 
are choked, you won't care whether you drink or no. 

L. Wrong. What an improving age is this! [ Atide.] But, 
my dear, pray let me talk to you a little seriously, and I 
hope it won't be lost upon you; for you have an understand- 
ing that's uncommon at your age. I have observed, among 
all the unfortunate of our sex, more women have been un- 
done by their wit than their simplicity : wit makes us vain, 
and when we are wargy in the opinion of it, it sometimes 
hurries us through the very bounds of prudence, interest, 
and reputation; have a care of being singled out by the men. 
Women, like deer, are safest in the herd; she that breaks 
away from her acquaintance, may be most followed indeed; 
but the end of the chace is very often fatal. 

Miss Nor. But pray, madam, now with submission, I 
think your argument won't hold; for a deer's business is to 
escape, but a woman's nen — 8 
strangely altered. 

L. Wrong. Honourably, I grant ny 34 

Miss Not. Honourably ! That is to stand still like a poor 
dumb thing, and be tamely shot out of the herd. Now I 
think a young creature, that fairly trusts to her heels, and 
leads you twenty or thirty couple of brisk young fellows 
after her, helter- skelter, over hills, hedges, bogs, and ditches, 
has ten times a fairer chance for her life; and if she is taken 
at last, I will hold twenty to one, among any * of taste, 
_” I say she's better meat by half. 
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L. Mrong . Well said, child! Upon my word you have a 
good heart: the address of a lover uses to be more terrible 
at your age. You seem to have resolved upon not dying 
a maid already, | 

Miss Not. Between you 9 Lady Wronglove, * 
been positive in that this twelvemonth. 

L. Wrong. Why then, since we are upon secrets, ot Les, 
I must tell you, the road you are in is quite out of the way 
to be married: husbands . ovens are not caught with the 
same bait. 

Miss Not. With all ja Fra let me -but and lovers 
plenty, I'm satisfied: for if having one's will is the pleasure 
of life, I'm sure catching a husband is catching a Tartar, 
No, give me dear, precious liberty—content, and a cottage. 
L. Wrong. And would not a good husband content you? 
Miss Not. And why must I expect a better than any of 
my neighbours ? Do but look into the private comforts of 
the dear, fond, honourable couples about this town ; and 
you il find there's generally two beds, two purses, two 
tables, two coaches, two ways—And so in most of their 
pleasures an unmolested separation is the only chain that 
keeps them together. Nowipray, madam; vill yoo'yiveme 
mum . area and r ä 

L. Wrong. Freely, my dear. | 
MIss Not. Then did you — never, upon no oe. lo, 

repent your bein married? ; 

L. Wrong, That ne s y pennen; 0 

Miss Nor. Perhaps you Il pardon me, when I give yon 
my reasons for asking; but if you never did repent it, I am 
resolved I won't be the first that shews you occasion to do it. 
L. Wrong. I don't know, my dear, that ever I gave any 
body reason to think me uneasy at home; but you speak, 
child, as if you knew something that ought to make me 50. 
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Miss Nor. Then, depend upon't, unless I were ure you 
were uneasy already, n as soon be locked up as tell you 
any thing. | 

L. Vrong. Well, suppose * am uneasy. 

Miss Nor. Pardon can't suppose it—But suppose you 
are not, then I should oy a fool's part, I'm sure, to make 
you 80. 

L. #rong. I am sure you know romething of my lord 
pray tell me. | | 
Miss Net. Since I see you are uneasy, and I know you 
love but too well; upon condition you Il think I only do it 
to help your cure, I will tell you: for when a woman is 
once sure she has a substantial reason to hate her husband, I 

should think the business must be half over. 

L. Vrong. You make me impatient. 

Miss Not. Let me think a little to soften it, as en as I 
can. What great fools these wise over - grown prudes are, 
to tell the greatest secret of her life to a girl? To own her 
husband false, and all her sober charms neglected ut if 
she knew that young Pill Garlick were the occasion of it too. 
Lard ! how her blood would rise! What a disfigurable con- 
dition would my poot head · clothes be in? ¶ Auide.] Well, 
madam, to begin then with the end of my story; in one 
word, my lord is grossly false to you, and to my knowledge 
has an appointment from à mistress this very afternoon, to 
meet her in a hackney-coach in the road to Chelsea. | 

L. Wrong. All this, my dear, except their place of meet- 
ing, I knew before ; but how A to know it, I con- 
fess, amazes me. ' 

Miss Nor. Look you, ala all L know is this=—While 
my Lord Wronglove and Lord George stayed at our house 
to speak with my Lady Gentle this morning, I happened to 
sit in. the next room to them, reading the last new play: 
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where, among the rest of their precious diseourse, I over- 
heard my Lord Wronglove tell Lord George,, the very ap- 
pointment, word for word, as I have told it you. 

L. Wrong. You did not hear her name? | 

Miss Not. No, nor what she was: only that she 's pretty 
and young ; for I remember Lord George ridiculed his 
fancy, and called her green fruit. Little, if you please, says 
t' other, but riper I Il warrant her: and I had rather gather 
my fruit myself, than have it, like you, through the several 
hands that bring it to Covent Garden. 

L. Wrong. The brutal thought! 

Miss Not. When my lady came down, she nate them stay 
to dinner; which was no sooner done, but I immediately 
slipped away to tell you of it: for methought I was as much 
touched with the wrong done to your ladyohip, as if * 
been to myself. 

IL. Wrong. My dear, I am extremely obliged to you. 
Miss Not. I'm sure I meant well For to know the 
worst is not half so bad as to mistrust it. | 

L. Wrong. Infinitely obliged to you. 

Miss Not. Oh! she's deliciously uneasy. [| Aride, and 
pleased.] III tell you what I would advise your ladyship to 
do: call for your hood and scarf, and an hackney-coach 
to the door this minute—In the mean time I II step home 
again (for I am sure they are not gone yet, the tea was but 
just called for when I came away) and the moment my Lord 
Wronglove takes his leave, I'll send you word: then you 
may clap on your mask, drive after him, and in five AS 

I'U lay my life, you catch them together. | 

L. Wrong. Why then, if you Il do me the fayour to ga 
me that word, my dear, I shall have leisure in _ mean 
time, perhaps to improve upon your advice. 

Miss Net. If you 'Il let one of your people send my ser- 
vant for a chair, I'll go this minute. 
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L: Wrong. Here Who's there? 

[Mrs. Hartahorn: at lie, her, 
Miss Net. Now I think 1 ohall be even with his honour, 
I'll teach him to tell of favours before he has them at least: 
If I had not discovered him, in my conscience he had let 
madam discover me. Il. Aide. 
L. Vrong. I would not but have eee chis for the world. 
Miss Not. I am over. joyed I can serve Four ach 


you *ll excuse my running away. 


Enter Mrs, HARTSHORN, 


Mrs. Harts. Here 's a chair, madam, 
Miss Not. Well, I'll take no leave, for 1*¹ cal again 
by and by, to know your success. Your servant. [Runs off. 
L. Wrong. Get me a hood and scarf, and a mask, and bid 
one of the footmen call an hackney-coach to the door im- 
mediately. [ Ex. Mrs. H.] ** What will become of me? Should 
* not I strive to hate him? I think I almost do. Is he not 
* contemptible? Fogh What odious thing must this be, 
<« that he converses with? A woman without modesty has 
«« gomething sure of horror in her nature! What is it then 
6 in men, that overlooks so foul a coarseness in the heart, 
« and makes them infamously fond of shame and outside? 
r blush to think on 't.“ How tame must he suppose me, 
if I bear this usage? I 'II let him see I have a spirit daring 
as his own, and as resentful too. ** Since he dares be base 
t ] cannot bear but he should see I know him so. To Sigh 
in secret o'er my wrongs, and pay his falsehood the regards 
I only owe his truth, is more than nature can submit to. 


* When once the nuptial bond s by him destroy'd, | 
« The obligations of the wife are void. Exit. 
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| | SCENE 2. 


e to — Gentle's Mates [fue * Lord 
WxrxONGLOVE, and Lord GeokGE, at a Ta- table. 
L. Gent. | * Lord Wronglove.] W —_ 4 _ 
you must stay another dish, indeed. 

L. Wrong. Upon my faith, madam, my boden is of the 
last concern; your ladyship knows I ar n't use to start from 
good company. 

L. Gent. Well, T &en give you over, "ou = gue mag 
good for nothing. 

Lord . The trek on 't is, ae; we . bobaade 
are fit for nothing but our wives. | 

L. Gent. Come, none of — raillery on ooo one that mY too 
good for you. 

Lord . Why, she has some high ane indeed, ma- 
dam, that T confess are far above my merit ; but I'm endea- 
youring every day to deserve them, as fast as I can. 

L. Gent. Go on, ( ring 3 * 
oblige me. 

Lord F. I shall take a better opportunity to make myself 
amends for going so soon; I am your ladyship's most 
humble servant. Mrs. * pray, * care * * 
George.” 

Mrs. Con. O, an wine for nothing, 71001 pray 
do you take the same care of the lady 1 are Mr 
Lord . Ha, ha, ha! eg. 

Lord G. My Lord Wronglove i is a very pretty gentleman, 
and yet how unaccountable 't is to hear * sense Jest upon 
marriage | 

L. Gent. My lord has 80 drank cen, that woke 
not mean what he says, I dare swear for him. 
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Lord G. Indeed, madam, I can't think he does: I never 
saw any thing amiss in his actions, either at home or abroad. 

L. Gent. Nor I, indeed: and I think your lordship very 
much to be commended ; you love to put the fairest con- 
struction upon things; 't is a certain sign of * 1 
and good principles. 

Lord G. Your ladyship has 80 mech of boch, chat; ah 
help being prone ee thing that 3 me to your 
esteem. 

L. Gent. Upon my word, my land, you have a 8 share 

on' t, and I think very deservedly ; it is not a common thing 
in this town, to find a gentleman of your figure, that has 
courage enough to keep marriage in countenance, especially 
when 't is so much the mode to be severe upon t. 

Lord G. Now that to me is an intolerable yanity, to see 2 
man ashamed of being honourably happy, because t is the 
fashion to be viciously wretched. I don't know how it 
may be with other people, but if I were married, I should 
as much tremble to speak lightly of my wife, as my religion. 
Mrs. Con. O! the hypocritical monster! When he knows 
I know, if he were to be hanged, he d scarce think it a 
-reprieve to be married. [4side.] | There 's roguery at the 
«© bottom of all this, I'm sure — The devil does not use to 
te turn saint for nothing * 

L. Gent. I am in hopes your ladyship? s good opinion of 
marriage will persuade you not to be long our of it: we that 
feel the happiness of à condition ourselves, naturally wish 
our friends in it. 

Mrs. Cen. What do you think of me, my lord, you know 
I have been about you a great while ? | 

Lord G. Fy, fy! you marry! A mere rake 1 


Mrs. Con. O, but I fancy now, a man of your sobriety and 
stayed temper, would soon reform me. | 


Az II. 


Lord G. This subtle devil “ smoaks me! — We are 
mortals, faith—lt shews her a little jealous however. ¶ Atide. 

Mrs. Cox. 1'll be whipped if ever you marry more to your 
mind; what signiſies two or three thousand pounds in one's 
fortune, where you are sure it would be made up in Wes 
humour and obedience. 

Lord G. And considering how intimate a footing you and 
I havealwaysconversed-upoa ; what a venerable figure should 
I make in the solemn authority of a husband, pretending to 
command you. | 

L. Gent. O! if you were married, there would be but one 
will between you. 

Lord G. There 's the danger, madam; there . but 
one, we should certainly squabble, who should have it. I 
should like Mrs. Conquest, perhaps, for my wife's compa- 
nion: one as a light allay to the softness of the other's temper : 
but if I were once fix'd in love, and should unfortunately bolt 
upon the least glimpse of jealousy, I am such a slave to 
tenderness, I know 't would break my heart. | 

% Mrs. Con. Now. could I wash his face with my tea,” 

| [ Aide. 

L. Gent, Well, I am confident my lord would make an ex- 
treme good husband. 

Lord G. I don't know ed nll might, . 
persuade any woman besides your ladyship to think so. 

Mrs. Coz. How artfally the monster screws himself into her 
good opinion; I must take him down a little. ¶ Aude. ] Pray, 
my lord, how many women have you had of late, by way of 
balm, to heal the slight wound I'gave you?  . 

Lord G. Upon my faith, madam, I had my wound and eure 
from the same person: my passion for you went forward 
like Penelope's web; whatever your eyes did in the day, 
a very short reflection upon your temper unravell'd at night; 
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so that if you will needs know the truth, I have not been 
reduc'd of late to apply myself for relief to any body but 
your ladyship—Ha ! ha! ha! ha! [ Aſed an inculting laugh. 
Mrs. Con. Well, he has a glorious assurance 

Lord G. I fancy, Mrs. Conquest, you measure my prin- 
ciples by your own; for by your question you seem 2 
me a very wild creature. 

Mrs. Cos. O fy, my lord! so far from it, tht I ever 
saw any thing so astonishingly modest. 

Lord G. Not so modest, neither, madam; but if my 
Lady Gentle will give me leave, I dare use you most in- 
tolerably for this. 

L. Gent. Ev*n as you please, my lord; for I confess her 
assurance is enough to dash any one out of countenance. 
Lord G. Does your ladyship hear that, madam ? Re- 
member, now, that I am allowed the modester person; but 
to let you see, that in a just cause I scorn to take the ad- 
vantage of my character, I'll lay it aside for once, and with 
an honest freedom tell you, your attempts upon me are vain: 
you are homely, downright homely; and if she were not a- 
| * to me, I would as soon marry my grandmother, 

Mrs. Cor. Ah, poor soul every body knows as well as 
myself, I am more than tolerably handsome : and (which 
you are ready to tear your flesh at) the — town — 
you think so. 

Lord G. Madam — did your ladyskip ever hea $0 trans- 
cendant an assurance ? 

I. Gent. Nay, I'm on your side, my 6 —1 think you 
can't be too free with her. 

| Lord G. I'II tell your ladyship what this' creature did 

N such an instance of her intrepid zelf.suffeieney— 

L. Gent. Pray let's hear it. Ha! ha! 

Mrs. Con. With all my heart, I II be heard too. 


5 
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Lord G. I n tell you, madam— About two years ago, I 
to make a country visit to my Lady Conquest, 
her mother, and one day at table, I remember, I was par- 
ticularly pleas'd with the entertainment, and upon enquiry 
found that the bill of fare was under the direction of Made- 
moiselle here: now it happened at that time, I was myself 
in want of a housekeeper; upon which account I thought it 
would not be amiss, if I now and then paid her a little par- 
ticular civility : to be short I fairly told her, I had a great 
mind to have a plain good housewife about me, and dropt 
some broad hints, that the place might be her's for asking 
Would you believe it, madam, if I'm alive, the creature 
grew so vain upon 't, so deplorably mistook my meaning; 
that she told me her fortune depended upon her mother's 
will, and therefore she could receive no proposals of mar- 
riage without her consent: ha, ha! Now, after that unfor- 
tunate blunder of her's, whether I ever gave my lady the 
least trouble about the business, I leave to the small re- 
mainder of her own conscience. | 

Mrs. Con. Madam, as I hope to be married, ihe; cove 
wretch fell downright in love with mel for, though he 
designed only to make two days stay with us, it was above 
three months before I was able to get rid of him. When 
he came first indeed, he was a pretty sort of a tolerable 
impudent young fellow; but before he left us, Ol the power 
of beauty! I most barbarously reduced him to a sighing, 
humble, downright dulness and modesty. - 

L. Gent. Ha, ha !—Pray'which of you two am I to be- 
lieve all this while ? 

Lord G. Madam, if there's any faith in my senses, her 
only charms then were, and are still, not in raising of 
passion, but paste. I on I did voraciously admire. her 
prodigious. knack of making. cheese-cakes, tarts, custards, 
and syllabubs; ha, ha, ha! | 
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Gent. Ha, ha, ha! | | 

* Vou see, madam, what is e 
50 little out of one's hands: gow his very modesty is impu- 
dence; for, to deny his in love with me to _ 
unn EO IG G0 WOES to me. 

L. Gent. Pshah, words signify — INS. * ever 
. und?? 

Mrs. Con. His hand -Ha, ha, ha? 2 tune 
living creature, if I have one I have five hundred billet doux 
of his, where he has ene e of my wit and 
parts, and my eyes, and my air, and my shape, and my 
charms, that=—Nay, he tells me in one I have more natural 
beauties the moment I rise out of my bed in the morning, 
than the whole drawing-room upon a oe Rr om oat 
light. © There *s for yo. 

Lord G. And she believ'd it, Mae Ha, ha, ha! 
ec that's well endugh:” There's for you, ha, ha, ha! 

„ Mrs. Con. Why, I believe still you think 0 Then 
« every line of them is so cramm'd with sincerity, sighs, 
ve pes, fears, flames, darts, pains, pangs, and passion, that 
in my vonscience, if a body were to get Wen en fre, the 
ee flame would never go out.” 

L. Gent. Well, if you are in loye, ho, this ts tertainty 
the newest way of woving that ever was. 

Lord G. Whether I am in love or no, T leave td your 
ladyship. 

Mrs. Cen. And if your Malte ould give it against 
him, whether or no I have reason to be vain upon t, let the 
world judge. 

L. Gent. The world, I believe, ll e bea * 
both when you are married. 1. 

Lord G. In the mean time, I believe een ior 
vill be to think well of ourselves, und let it alone. [Alt vive, 
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Mrs. Cop... am glad to, find you. have modesty enough 
to suppose marriage would make us think: worse of one 
another. 

Lord g. O. bye, Mrs. n the more ven are 
known, che moze you must be liked.  [4fe&edh. 
Mrs. Gan, bs eee Vs me! 

[dfedtedy. 

Is 85 Ha, ha! Leia to the tea· table. 

Lord C. If it were possible could like any thing out of 
matrimony it would be you. 

Mrs, Con, Well, but tell, me, do you like me as I am ?— 
How do, you know but you may persuade me into it? 

Lord G. Like you—Umph! . I can't tell——Let's ee 
{Looking on, her. Give me your hand. 

« Mrs. Con. There x Lene it into > biz, 

«c Lord G. Now I must press it gently, to know if touching 
cc « you keeps any correspondence with my heart Humh! 
cc — A well flesh*d hand indeed! _ 99 _[Ogling ber. 
„Mrs. Con. O lud! not $0 hard though. 4 
Lord G. Now try your other forces look upon me. 
1 « Mrs. Con. There [Searing wildly on him. 

« Lord G. LAude.] She dares not, though in raillery, 
„look kindly on me—I like her for 't—This over acted 
* boldness to save her modesty at this time, looks like 
secret inclination, - 

Mrs. Con. Well, how do you find yourself 2—Have I 
| « power ?—Do you. burn much? 

„Lord G. Umphl-—No: 1 m a little too low * a 
fever There's a small pulse indeed Different sexes, 
« like steel and flint, gan't well meet without à sort of 
cc striking light between them; not but it goes out as fast 


as it comes in —One farther trial of your power, * 
« I'll tell you more. 
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* Mrs. Con. Come, come, what ist? II dot. 
Lord G. Turn away your face; hold your hand before 
eit: now draw your hand slowly from me, and, if you 
would not have me think this lightness of your humour a 
direct indifference, let me perceive a gentle hold at 
1 parting, as though you left a tender heart upon the pres- 
c gure. [ She does as directed, and runs from die. 
% Mrs. Con. Has your ladyship any tea left ?** | 

Lord G. Death! that roftening touch has zhot me to the 
soul. 
Mrs. Con. Let me observe him well, for faith I try'd 

% my utmost force, and even pleas'd myself 1 in hopes to 
ce touch him. » [ 4ride. 

«« Lord G. U How vain a coxcomb am I! This girl 

« has fool'd me to believe she likes me——That there 
ce zhould be such pleasure in the flattery of another's good 
te opinion There's something in the open freedom of her 
« humour, so much beyond the close reserve of formal 
«« prudery, that—dearth ! if she were of any price but mar- 
te riage——But I am a fool to think of her, [Walks apart. 
Mrs. Con. Humh! the symptoms are right—hah—— 
Courage, ma fille, the gentleman has a hole i in his heart 
yet.“ 


Enter a Servant, who gives Lord Gant a letter. 


Lord G. Oh! there, come in good time—Now to drive 
out one poison with another ¶ Goes to Lady Gentle.] Ma- 
dam, if your ladyship's at leisure—T have the bills ready. 

L. Gent. 1 am ashamed to give your lordship this trouble. 

Lord G. A trifle, madam, one two, three, four, five, 
six, seven, eight, if your ladyship pleases to look upon 'em, 
I think they are all hundred pounds. The rest! have about 
me in * | 
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L. Gant. If your — RN reckon. in 2 
A — c1li 26, | | 
Mrs. Con. I n your ladyship. 92 
¶ Zxeunt Lady Gentle qui — 
3 and the rest in gold, upon her 
bare word of honour! | He'd hardly make that compliment, 
only to give me jealousy The mortals in earnest, that's 
certain—and what wicked way; he proposes to ſind his ac- 
count with her I am afraid to think——Let me see, I know 
there will be deep play here to-night; I have a thought in 
my head, that perhaps may lay. a block in his way to her 
Not but if there is such a thing as impregnable virtue, 1 
dare swear my Lady Gentle is mistress of it; but then, on 
the other side, he has a consummate assurance, that's full 
as unsurmountable. And when the impudent hopes of a 
lover are like his, covered with modesty, it alters the case 
« gtrangely No woman can then be positive what will be- 
come of her. Her not suspecting his design puts him but 
« in a fairer way of carrying it on—Ah, lud T= 
it. He Il certainly — Well, let him do what he will, he 
«« can't marry her, that's one comfort, however. Wi: eit. 
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K _ TWP. 
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nr — HAY Sin , 
Lord Wronglove's Houce. Enter Miss Norasrs alone. 


1 Meral. « 6.7%, 2260) 
So ! ak Ha. of bee re: 
pretty even with his lordship ; and if I could but draw in 
Lord George to be his rival now, I should touch the very 
tip of happiness For then to have the noise of these two 
lovers draw two or three score more after me, which it cer- 
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tainly would: for when once a woman's the fashion, every 
body follows her; she fills like a music subseription, though 
there's nothing in't, nobody will be out ont. And then 
to have the full pleasure of mortifying Mrs. Conquest too, 
that's always holding her nose over me, as if 1 was not ſit 
to be out of my bib and apron. If I don't make as good a 


rout in the town as she, t is 5 
neee that's panties. - | 


bp 4 


Ern Lord Gzoncs, . 


Lord G. [ Aide.) Here she is, faith, and "Oy n 
J can but flatter her into my party, N . 
— 80 my little Venus! | 

Miss Nor. Bless *. is icky vow, my lord, y you 
frighten me. | 

Lord G. Well, oo e r ladyckiphere, 
now none of the family's.athome? Ti 

Miss Not. O! my lady ein beat home preveny -—but 
pray how came your lordship here then? | 

Lord G. Why, my life, I chanc*d to be driving by. and 
perhaps saw you g in. [Taler ber by the hand. 

Miss Not. Well, and what then? 

Lord G. Why then, upon enquiry, I found you were here 
alone, and that made me come > in—My dear Miss ! how 
charming you look to-day! 

Miss Not. Peha!!! 

Lord G. What's the — my — 

Miss Not, To tell me I look charming, ny hep 54], gue 
Miss. 

Land G. ry Lock a chaveand-maplons. 

Miss Not, No, dear Lord George, 8 
again, you don't call Mrs, Conquest 80; and though she s 
bigger, and more out of shape, you know, than I, I'm 
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Sure I'm as much a woman in my heart as she; nay, and in 
my passions too: for I could kill any woman that would rob 
me of à lover, * eee de, eee bee 
won from me. 8 
Lord G. O, the — d wy wha — 0 
heed how yon look upon me, for I am fam' d for assurance 3 
and if once encourag' d, egad my hope sets no bounds to 
it's impudence, but falls downrigWt to resolviang, and 
« cocks its hat to the fair one's * 11 
4 yy of her virtue. 
Miss Not. e 
«« your brother beaux, Whose n * of 
« bragging. of more than you haveG. 
Lord G. Nay, if you doubt my virtues, child, I Il give 
«« you a taste of em, my dear. [Mie ber. 
Miss Not. Hold! hold! 2 8 you 
« for me. 
„ Lord G. Death! es 1 — rogue. + has! 
e *epad: I think my friend dats in ne on 't, 
4 «sf |: 
% Miss Not. Beds de pen think this. ret — 
«« proof of your courage? [Mae grave. 
„ Pord G. Why then, — to prevent all mistakes 
*« for the future, I now give you fair warning If you have 
% mind I should not like you, don't flatter me any more; 
„for I tell you, I'm a downright beheving puppy, and 
«« upon the least hint of n can no more .. 
« ceeding.“ 
Miss Not. Look you, my "wt 8 all Peng 4s ra * for, 
upon my word, you ll find it no easy matter to flatter me: 
I know well enough how you're dispos'd of. Db 
Lord G. Why chen, by all the pains, — * 
. ek +1 won ape word mare 
to ou. I 
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Miss Not; Fy! iN ere ere 
to Mrs: Conquenss# is He bits | 16) 

Lord G. I don't know but I had, -madam ; for I uppor 
you U tell my Lord Wronglove of it. 

Miss Nor. Ah! poor soul! if Mrs. Conquest Iik'd yon n 
better than I do my Lord wee caps — * yourself 
a miserable creature. ba 
Lord G. If Mrs. "IR. Hd me but half x0 well as 
like you, I am sure she'd be a miserable creature. 

«« Miss Net. Umh ! how can you design upon me so 

« Lord G. How can you think to impose upon me so 

Miss Vor. My lord, m an 
of my Lord Wronglove. 

Lord G. Then perhaps, madam, I 3 take it well o 
vs told of Mrs. Conquest, 

Miss Nor. My Lord Wronglove! 

2 G. Mrs. Conquest! 

Miss Nor. I'd have you know, my lord, of all mankind, 
he's the farthest from my thoughts. 

Lord G. And ab, n of all woman: 
kind, Mrs. Conquest's as far out of mine. 

Miss Not. Lard! 2 1% lang * 
Lord G. Look you, madam, in short, I can prove what I 
say; and I hold ten pound of tea to à pinch of snuff, you 
won't let me prove it: come, and I'll take the same bet of 
you, that you don't e to ax. * pe to me of 
my Lord Wronglove. JO 
Miss Not. Come, it 's done! 

Lord G. Done!! 

Miss Nor.” Done, «for boch! 

Lord G. Done! 2% 0 | 

Miss Nor.” Why then, rewe ben Udsesne er ns 
least inelination for him, I own he has teaz'd me these two 
months; and because I was resolved to give him his answer 
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and his punishment at the same time, I this very afternoon 
made him an appointment—then went immediately and told 

my Lady Wronglove he was to meet a mistress at such an 

hour, to my knowledge, and so sent her in a fury after him 

to catch 'em together. 

Lord G. But how could you ESCAPE yourself, all this 

while ? 

Miss Not. O! I did not tell her it was I; for as soon as I 
had blown up her jealousy, I whipt into a hackney coach, 
and got to my lord before her, where I just popp*'d out my 
head to him, and told him, in a pretended fright, my lady 
had dogg'd him, and I durst not stay; then drove away as 
fast as I could, and e'en left her to make up accounts with 
him. 

Lord G. Why then, my life, I do pronounce, that the 
stoutest wife of em all, with the spirit of revenge in her, 
could not have better bustled e this business than you 
have. 

Miss Net. And to let you see, sir, that I never do design 
him any favour, I give you leave to tell him; that I sent my 
lady after him Which if he does, I'm sure my Lord 
Wronglove must suspect an intimacy between us. [Atide.] 
Nay, and if you'll but stay a moment, you*ll have an op- 
portunity, for I know he Il be at home presently. 

Lord G. Then you are but just come from him! 

Miss Not. The minute you saw me come in. And now, 
sir, if you can but give me half as good a proof, that your 
heart is innocent of Mrs. Conquest —why 't is possible, 
when you've been about seven years in the same mind, I 
may then begin to think whether I shall consider of it or no. 
Lord G. A notable encouragement, truly! But to let you 
see, madam, I can't bear the scandal of a passion I'm not 
guilty of, as the last proof of my innocence, if either she 
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douhts. of my indifference, or you of my inclination, I am 
content to on both before your faces. 1 

Miss Not. And so afterwards deny both, behind both our 
backs. Indeed you must think again, that won't do An 
old bite.“ 

Lord G. Come, I'll do more -I Il pretend to trust you 
with my passion for a third person, and give you leave, in 
the tenderest touches art or woman's: wit can paint it, to tell 
it that third person, while Mrs. Conquest is by. 

Miss Not. Umh! this has a face. 

Lord G. Nay, with a mask upon t too; for while I am 
convincing you I don't care a button for her; I impose upon 
2 third person, purely to make a secret of my passion for 
you. e | | 
Miss Not. Better $till-—But when I have a mind to pull of 
the mask, you shan't refuse to show your face—for I don't 
care a man should be asham'd of his passion neither. 

Lord G. As you please for that. 

Miss Not. I begin to like this strangely— This will teize 
Mrs. Conquest to death But now the difficulty is to find out 
this. third person It must be one I'm acquainted with 
What think you of my Lady Wronglove ? 

Lord G. Umh! No, I don't care to affront the with of 
my friend. 

Miss Nor. Ah: do you abe of the sober souls about 
town are ever angry in their hearts to hear a man like em. 

Lord G. That's true; 't is possible her resentment might 
let a man die in his bed after it But t is not worth one's 
while to quarrel with him, about a woman I don't like. 

Miss Not. Nay, I would not run you into any hazard, un- 
less 't were upon my own account And now I think onꝰt 
ll reserve that quarrel to myself. Iain. 

Lord G. Come, I have found one the properest person in 
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the world is my Lady Gentle——You know you are all in a 
house together ; her husband Sir William's in the country, 
I have no acquaintance with him, and if I lose her's by her, 
don't care six- pence. 

Miss Noe. I like your choice very well; but I doubt it 
will require some art to manage her: for, to say the truth, 
the woman is most fantastically simple: the very word love 
out of any mouth but her 5 baer start as 
if a gun went off. 

Lord G. Therefore, my dear, it must be done as if you did 
not do it: you must go to her in all the disorder in the 
world, as if T had the nm bribe you 
into my assistance. 

Miss Nor. Right; or I'll go first and quarrel with my 
uncle till he makes me cry, and then eome in with my eyes 
swelled, and sobbing, as if I was almost choak'd with the 
affront you had offered me, and then call you a thousand 
villains for daring to propose such an impudent thing to me. 

Lord G. Admirable !—Egad, the child's a bar's length 

in experience above the stoutest of her Sex——Hark! T hear 
a coach stop. 

Miss Not. Pshah! Deuce take him, "tis certainly my 
lord! how shall we do? 

Lord G. Why, if you'll give me leave, my life, I'll call 
at your house in an hour, and there we'll settle every point 
to a tittle. 

Miss Net. With all my heart; I won't stay for my lady; 
I'll go home now: but here comes my lord, you shall ad 
first how III use him. 

Lord G. Don't trouble yourself, my life, it will only give 
him a jealousy, and do us no service. 

Miss Not. Indeed! methinks if I am not afraid 6f his jea. 
lousy, you need not. 
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Lord G. My soul, I ask ten thousand pardons for my 
Stupidity. 


Enter Lord WronGLoOvE, and stops Miss NoTanLs, who 
ems to talk gravely with him. 


* 6. Egad, I can hardly believe my senses; if this 
girl's character were in a play, people that had not seen it 
would swear the notableness of her head were above nature. 

Lord W. {| Th Miss, Notable.] Did my Lord George tell 
you I had told him that you were to meet me ? 

Miss Nor. That's no matter, it's sufficient, I know you 
told him: but I thought at least you had seen enough of the 
world to know, that a confidant was the safest disguise for a 
rival. 

Lord V. I am sorry your ladyship has Such an opinion of 
me. 

Miss Not. Indeed, sir, I Shall not — you; I have 
satisfied myself in serving you as you deserve for it There's 
one can tell you how too, and so your servant My lord, 
you *ll remember. [* Lord Geo. ] [Exit Miss Not. 

Lord . Ha, ha, ha! Why, how now, friend !—What, 
are you my rival ? 

Lord G. Ha, ha, ha! Why, faith I am very near being 
one of them; for I believe the child will think she has hard 
luck, if the whole town is not so in a fortnight, 

Lord V. But pr'ythee how came she to know I ever made 
you a confident of my affair with her? I am afraid you have 
been thaughtless. 

Lord G. No, by all that is honest-—But she has told me 
more than you could tell me. 

Lord V. What? 

Lord G. That she herself told my Lady Wronglove of 


your appointment with her this afternoon, and (as I sup- 
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pose you have since found) sent her in a hackney coach 
after you. 

- Lord W. The devil [ 

Lord G. Nay, 't was a home push, faith! 

« Lord V. Home, quotha! egad it's time for me to 
« knock off, I shall never come up with her: but what 
« could she propose by telling you of it? | 
„Lord G. Why, a fresh lover, I suppose She found me 
« a little tardy here in addressing her; and imagining my 
«« small virtue might proceed from a regard to you, to con- 
«« vince me of her indifference to you, she very fairly told 
«© me how she had served you, to open an easier r 1 in 
cc my conscience for my passion to her. 

« Lord V. Sir, 1 give you joy. | 

«« Lord G. And faith, sir, I pee it, asg not as you 
do, from the green youth of her person, but the plump 
maturity of her understanding —in helping me to ä 

« Lord V. Riddles 
Lord G. To be short; 1 think I have bit the babe ; for 
« in return, to convince her of my indifference to Mrs. Con- 
«« quest, I have imposed upon her to discover my real passion 
«© to Lady Gentle, before Mrs. Conquest's face; and this, 
« sir, with your leave, is, upon my honour, all the use 1 
design to make of her. F 
Lord V. Faith, it is a glotious e Machiavel 
Was boys-play to it. Look you, sir, if you have a fancy 
to the small remainder of her composition pray be free. 

Lord G. Dear sir, not so much as the squeeze of her 
little finger: but I thought I might make bold with _ 
virtue, and not rob your goit of a morsel. 

Lord V. Not a step further, faith—I shall e'en turn 
about my nag and go home: a little humble hare-hunt- 
ing, by way of taking the air, I can make a shiſt to come 
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t ip to; but to scamper, neck or nothing, after a mad gal- 
« loping jade of a hind, that will run you strait an end out 
of a country, requires a little more mettle than I am 
© master of. 

«« Lord G. Come, come! you are —— enough to 
„ know, that as pride first humbles a coquette into the 
* loosest encouragements to gain a man, so the same pride 
«« very often piques her into the granting che last favour ra- 
*« ther than lose him.“ 

Lord V. I am sorry I have made this rout about it, sir; 
I expect to have my wife shock me too. 

Lord G. Oh! pray, how did you come off? Did my lady 
see you in the coach? 

Lord V. I am not sure, faith; but whether she did or 
not, she sha'n't convince me she did. 

Lord G. Where did you leave her? 

Lord W. Why, as 2000 as the child told me from her 
coach, that my wife was in another behind me, I advised her 
to go off: then whipt up my wooden glasses, and stood cross 
the road, to prevent the nymph's being followed; when she 
was out of sight, I ordered the fellow to drive to town as 
fast as black and bay could lay legs to the ground: and 
having the fortune of better horses, I just got time enough 
to stop, and give a fellow a guinea to cut the braces of the 
coach that came after me; which, while I drove gently on, 
I sxaw him do; so e'en came away, and left her ladyship 
fairly overset in the middle of a swinging shower, at Hyde- 
Park-Corner. 

Lord G. How shall she get home? | 

Lord V. Umh! She will have wit enough in her passion, 


-I presume, to send for another coach; or, if not, it will be 


a very pretty cool walk over the Park for het. 
Lord G. What an unfortunate creature is a jealous wife! 
Brush <wvhispers Lord Wronglove, and Exit. 
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Lord W. My wife's. come home: now, if you have a 
curiosity, you shall see how I'II manage her. 

Lord G. Pray, sir, don't let me be witness of your conju- 
gal douceurs; but if you please, F'll step into the next 
room a little, for I have two or three words to write; I must 
appoint. the Count to meet me at Lady Gentle's after the play. 

Lord . Do so then — Take this m „e 


che bureau. 


Lord G. W quick, I eee eee ö 
'S Exit Lord George, 
Enter Lady WroONGLOVE, as from the Street, in a A 
Scarf, and her Petticaat pinned up 
L. Wrong. So, sir, you have come home, I see. 
Lord V. Yes, madam, and you have been abroad, I see; 


* will you never give over making yourself ridiculous to the 


very servants ? Was this a dress to go out in, or a condition 
for a woman of your quality to walk home mmm 
must people take you for? - For shame! 

L. Wrong. My lord; when a husband ee e 
wife may well become ridiculous; 

Lord . Look you, madam, white your jealousy keeps 
within. bounds, I shall take little notice of it: hut when its 
idle extravagancies break upon my reputation, I shall resent 
it as I ought. Yow may think me an ill husband, if you 
please; but I won't have the world think so till eber | 
occasion. 

L. Mrong. Insolent ! 

Lord M. I thought Ae eee 
foolisls letter that was brought by mistake to me instead of 
my servant: your not taking my word, methinks was not 
over-civil, madam: and your since dogging my servant in- 
Stead: of me, to the very place of appointment, was ex- 
treme ly abliging. The fellow. has conſessed to me, since he 
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came home, that in his fear to be seen, he got your coach 
overthrown in the middle of the highway, while you ridicu- 
lously pursued him: a mighty reputable figure you must 
make, while you were getting out of it, no doubt! 

L. Vrong. Come, come, my lord I have not lost my senses 
yet—T followed you, and saw you in the coach, when the 
confident creature reached out to yon from another, to tell 
you, I suppose, that I was just behind you. You may wrong 
me, but you can never blind me. [I a reornful Smile, 

Lord V. Look you, madam, that manner in speaking 
shews too much N e W — does not become 
your face. 

L. Wrong. [Taking him up sbort.] Some people think ; it 
does now: all men are not of your opinion, my lord, my 
« complexion may not please you, perhaps; but I have 
« known many a lover find an r only from a husband's 
0 losing it.“? 

Lord V. I won't suppose, n you l . any man 
to like you more than he ought to do. 

L. Wrong. Gh, sir! do n't you depend more upon my 
discretion than your own——* We wives, as well as our 
* husbands, love to have some idle body or other to flatter 


*« us into humour, when the time hangs upon our hands. 
Lord V. You are pleasant, madam.” 


L. Wrong. Marriage would be an unfortunate frolic, in- 


deed, if a woman's happiness were to die with her husband's 
inclinations. 


Lord V. Waggish, I protest. 
L. Wrong. Oh, there's nothing like a modish husband to 


refine the unbred virtue of a wife into all the * liberties 
in fashion. 


Lord V. Good company, or let me die. 


L. Wrong. I knew the day when my Lady Honeymoon 
„ would have blushed, almost in tears, at the alarm of a bare 
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ce civil thing from any man but her husband; but from the 


«« well bred example of his conscience, she has now most un- 
« dauntedly got the better of her own, and stands buff at 
< the head of the mode, without the least tincture of virtue 
«« to put her out of countenance.” 
Lord V. Why now, my en 1s comethiag ; ; if 
you'd but always treat me with good humour, _ and 1 
should never dispute as long as we live. 
L. Wrong. Monster ! ; 
Lord . For, you know, I hank often told you, that if 
ever I should be weak enough to wrong you, a gentle com- 
plaint and good words would work me to any thing: when. 
the pride of an insolent reproach would be but adding 
«« fuel to my folly, and make it flame the higher : but now 
«« I ee that you are convinced that your suspicions were 
«« groundless, and that you are sensible, if they had not, de- 
te fiance is utterly the wrong way to reform me: you shall 
«« find that all this tenderness and temper that you now treat 
e me with, shall not be thrown away upon me.“ | 
L. #rong. Insolent! provoking devil ! 
Lord . I am glad we Anm 1 
am, upon my soul, my dear. f 
L. Wrong. Villain ! 
Lord V. Oh, iny dear! I had like to have forgot 0 one 
thing, and since we are now come to a right understanding, 
I'll tell you: if ever you and I should happ@ to disagree, 
I beg of you, for your own sake, never give me any hard 
language; because there is no being certain, but in one of 
my brutal fits, I may let you cry yourself half blind for it, 
| before I forgive you. 
L. Wrong. Forgive me! I have a soul as much Shove the 
fear of you, as are your juries below my scorn——=lI laugh 
at both, | 
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Lord V. Ay, but, my life, I would not have you trust 

me; for if ever you should accuse me wrongfully, I know 
my foolish temper so well, that, in my conscience, in pure 
spite, I believe -I believe l believe I should keep a 
mistress. 
IL. #rong. My lord, this affeRation won't redress my in- 
juries; and however you deceive yourself, in your un- 
questioned power of doing wrong, you Il find there is a force 
of justice yet above your strength, a curb of law to check 
abandoned principles; nor am I yet so poor in interest or 
friends, *<* jealous of my wrongs, as of their own, but I 
may find a time and _ to mm vera oval 
for this usage. 

Lord V. Death and hell! dare to insult me with such 
another thought, these walls shall mark your bounds of 
liberty: this dismal house becomes your prison, debarred of 
light; and let me see that big- mouthed friend, or interest 
then, than can unlock a husband's power to keep you—— 
When my wife talks — to me, she _ ask +0 leave 
first. 

L. Wrong. Neber- ouch feave- ab ydu edi give me 
cause for t, I take to tell you of it. 

Lord V. We are upon an equal foot: I won't have you 
« 50 familiar in your accusations.” Be warned, and stir me 


3 than a tine one. 

L. Wreng. So may you me a wife, my fond and what is 't 
binds me more to bear an injury, than you? I have seen you 
laugh at passive obedience between a prince and people, and 
in the sense of nature, I can't see why 't is not as ridiculous 


from a wife to an injurious husband. 
Lord . Their hazard is at least une qu al: a people 
may be freed by struggling; but when a fettered wife 
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rn eee 10 make her: chain 
the shorter. | 
1 Wrong, Her mind, at least, is more at liberty ; ; "the 
„ease of giving shame for pain, stands yet in some degree 
«« of pleasure : the wretch that 's basely killed, falls better 
«« satisfied to see his murderer bleed. 

Lord W. Nay, now I craye your mercy, madam, I find 1 
«« mistook your grievance all this while—lIt seems then, to 
ebe refused the pleasure of reproaching, is what you can't 
bear and when you are wronged, to lock up your tongue 
is the greatest cruelty your tyrant can impose upon you-—— 
* If that be the hardship, pray be easy, when you please; 
in the name of thunder go on, spare no invectives, but 
open the spout of your eloquence, and see with what 2 

calm connubial resignation, I will both hear and Yo 
the chastisement. 

« L. Wrong. Poor helpless aFeRation ! This ah: of 
** temper is as much dissembled as your innocence I know, 
in spite of all your hardened thoughts, to hear your guilt 
confronted thus, must gall your soul; patients don't 
use to smile while their fresh wounds are probed, nor cri- 

*« minals to laugh under the smart of justice. 

Lord V. My life, you begin extremely well, and with | 
*« abundance of fire, only give me leave to observe one thing 
* to you, that as you draw towards an end, don't 2 2 755 the 

principal thing you were going to say. | 

L. Wrong. How poor ! how low! how wretched is a 
** guilty mind, that stands without a blush che shock of ac- 
“ cusation ! 

Lord V. Hold, . don't mistake me neither ; for 
allow you to accuse me of nothing, but of what we fine 

5 gentlemen think is next to nothing a little gallantry. 

. rer. Audaciow! horrid: wreigh und dare. you 
** own the fact? is 
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„Lord V. Own it! no, no, if I were guilty, I would 
te not do that; but I give you leave to suppose me 80, be- 
ee cause, by what you say, I fancy it would ease your heart 
to reproach me; though methinks——it 's very hard that 
« demonstration won't convince you of my innocence. 
L. Wrong. Demonstration 

Lord V. Demonstration! Ay, demonstration: r. if 

were guilty, pray who could better know it than myself: 
* and have not T told you with my own mouth it ts no such 
« thing? Pray, what demonstration can be plainer?”” 
L. Wrong. I find you are resolved to stand it to the last; 
but since I know your guilt, I owe myself the justice to re- 
sent it. When the weak wife transgresses, the husband's 
blood has leave to boil; his fury 's justified by honour ! the 
wrong admits no measure of amends; his reputation bleeds, 
and only blood can staunch it. And I must tell you, sir, 
that in the scales of conscience, the husband's falsehood is an 
equal injury, and equal too you ll find the wife's resentment : 
« henceforth be sure you re private in your shame; for if 
4] trace you to another proof, expect as little mercy for the 
«« wretch you doat on, as you . would Shew to the 
« felonious lover. | 


ce My wrongs through ber hall * you to the coul, | 
Lon hall not find I am an injur'd fool.” [Exit. 


Lord V. Well said, egad, if she could but love with 
half the fire she can hate, I would not desife to pass my time 
in better company——Not but between the and myself, our 
dear consorts have something of a hard time ont: we are a 
little apt to take more liberty than we give but people 
in power do n't care to part with it, whether it be lawful or 
no; * to bear her insolence is positively intolerable— What 


shall 1 do with her? I know no way of making an honour- 
« able peace, better than sword in hand—F'en let her pride 
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4 gwell till it buret, ihe then t is r she 1 a 
«© reason.“ 
Enter Baus k. . | 

- Benches Here s Sir Friendly Moral, my lord. 

Lord V. Desire him to walk in [Exit Brush. ]. I hold 
fifty pounds the old gentleman comes to school me about his 
young kins woman; if he does, I know he Il do it hand- 
somely: for give him his due, with all the severity of prin- 
ciples, he is as good humoured, and as well-bred, as if he 
had no principles at all. | 


| Rater We with Sir FRIENDLY. x 


Sir F. My lord, Jam your most humble servant. 

Lord V. Sir Friendly! this is ne Chain here 
—— Well, how goes the gout, sir? 

Sir F. In troth very untowardly ; for I can hardly walk 
with it Will your lordship give me leave—— 


Lord . To! upon any thing but — a 


Eater Lord Dana. from aha. inner. room, 


Lord G. Nuncle, I am glad to see you. + . 

Sir F. Hah! Monsieur Brilliant, and in a cobe vat abe 
nat} 

Lord G. Oh, dear sir, I am gromn a fellow of the moxt 
retired conversation in the world. | 

Sir F. Your reformation is not of a very ia 
believe; „for, if I don't mistake, I sa you but yesterday 
at the Thatched-house, with à napkin upon your e 
at the window, in a very hopeless company 2415 

« Lord G. How! how, nunele two men of title, and « 
*« foreign count hopeless compan !?! 
Sir F. Most deplorable !—Your count's a counter, and 
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« only passes for what he is in his own country; your men 
«« of title are indeed no counterfeits, every body sees into 
ce their worth, Sir Bubble Squander, and my Lord Lawless: 
<« but the spark$ I observed you with were Done-first, the 
« jockey, and Touchum, the gamester ; as infamous a 
« fellow as ever broke the head of a box-keeper. 

Lord G. Psha! People that play keep all company: but 
* to let you see I had my account in it, I had a mind to bite 
«« Sir Bubble in a horse match, and so took these two fellows 
« with me to let him into the secret. 

« Sir F. A fine instance of our modish morals indeed! 
« To make one's conscience a bawd, to the dishonour of 
« biting a wretch of perhaps an hundred pounds! What a 
cc ghame it is the world should not call it by its true name, 
« cheating—that men of honour might not be guilty of it! 

« Lord. G. Oh, sir, the name I grant you would strangely 
«« alter the case; but people of rank and power, nuncle, are 
«© wiser, and nick-name one another's infirmities.—Therefore 
«« t is your little cheat, you see, that's sent to Newgate ; 
«« your great one's only turned out of place. 

« Sir F, Nay, *tis a comfortable world indeed, for e, 
cc. . fops, cowards, and sharpers. 

* Lord G. Right! their quality and quantity keep them 

« in countenance. 

«© Sir F. So that a man may be any one, or all of them, 


« and yet appear no monster in most of che public places 
% about town, 


Lord V. But with e tis Nee if I meet 

«« with.a man of figure, that talks agreeably over a glass, what 
in the name of good-nature have I to do with his morals ? 

Sir F. *T is, in my opinion, as dishonest for a man of 
quality to converse with a well bred rogue, as 't were un- 
_ <'safe for a woman of reputation to make a companion of 
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39 
e an agreeable strumpet. People's taste and principles are 
« yery justly measured by their choice of acquaintance: 
<< besides, a man of honour owes the discountenance of a 
« villian as à debt to his own dignity. How poor a spirit 
c must it she in our people of fortune, to let fellows, who, 
« degerving hanging every other day in their lives, die at 
& last of sitting up in the best company?“ But my Lord 
Wronglove, I am afraid I have a pardon to ask; the last 
time we three were together, did not the old fellow a little 
overshoot himself? I thought, when we parted, I had been 
freer in my advice than became me. 

Lord . So far from it, that your very manner of speaking 
makes your most severe reproofs an obligation. 

« Sir F. Nay, I was only concerned nn I Bed and 
«« to your lordship; as for this spark, I no more mind his 
c caprice, than I believe he does any thing I can say to him: 
«+ and yet the knave has something of good-humour in him 

that makes me I can't help sometimes throwing away my 
words upon him. But give me your hand; in troth, when 
Innung follies too. 

Lord G. Ay! Now you come to us, nuncle, and I hope 
on « you N have good nature enough, not to expect your friends 
* to be wiser than you were, 

Sir F. Perhaps I don't expect it, but in troth, if they 

«« Should be wiser for my soul I can't see any harm it 
« would do them: and though I love with all my heart to 
ce gee spirit in a young fellow, yet a little prudence won't 
% poison him: and if a man that sets out into life, should 
carry a little general esteem with him, as part of his equi - 
page, he'd make never the worse * at the end of his 
«ce journey. | 

Lord G. We young 5" that ride post never mind 
hat figures we make. 
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Sir F. Come, come! let's not contend for victory, but 
cc truth—I love you both—and would have all that know 
« you do so too Do n't think because you pass for men 
« of wit, and modish honour, that that's all you owe to 
your condition: fortune has given you titles to set your 
actions in a fairer light, and nature understanding, to make 
ec them not only just, but generous. Troth, it grieves me 
ce to think you can abuse such happiness, and have no more 
*« ambition, or regard to real honour, than the wretched 
«« fine gentleman in most of our modern comedies Will you 
« forgive me—Upon my faith, I don't speak thus of you to 
„ other people, nor would I now speak so to you, but to 
ce prevent other people's speaking thus of you to me.“ 

Lord G. Nuncle, u e 0 I'm always pleased to 
hear you. 

« Lord . I take it kindly.” 

Sir F. Then first to you, Lord George—What can you 
think the honest part of the world will say of you, when you 
have seduced the innocent inclinations of one of the best 
wives, from perhaps one of the best husbands in the world ?— 
To be plain, I mean my Lady Gentle.—You see, my ord, 
with all your discretion, your design's no secret. 

Lord G. Upon my life, nuncle, if I were half the fellow 
you think me, I should be ashamed to look people in the face. 

Sir F. Fie, fie! how useless is the force of understanding, 
when only age can give us virtue? 

Lord . Come, sir, you see he's incorrigible, you ?ll 
have better success with me, I hope; for to tell you the 
truth, I have few pleasures that you can call it virtue in me 
to part with. | 

Sir F. I am glad to hear it, my lord—T Shall be as fa- 
vourable as I can; but, since we are in search of truth, must 
freely tell you, the man that violates himself the sacred ho- 
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nours of his wife's chaste bed (I must be plain, my lord) 
ought at least to fear, as she's the frailer sex, the same from 
her; the injury to her strikes deeper than the head, often 
to the heart. And then her provocation is in nature greater; 
and injur'd minds think nothing is unjust that's natural: 
This ought to make a wise man tremble : for in the point of 
real honour, there 's very little difference between being a 
euckold, and deserving to be one. And to come a little closer 
to your lordship's case, to see so fine a woman as my Lady 
Wronglove, even in her flower of beauty, lighted for the 
unblown pleasures of a green-sick girl; besides the im- 
prudent part, argues at best a thin and sickly appetite. 
Lord W. Sir Friendly, I am almost ashamed to answer 
you. *© Your reproach, indeed, has touched me, I mean 
for my attempts upon your young kinswoman ; but because 
'tis not fit you should take my word after my owning $0 
unfair an action, here's one can bear me witness, that not 
half an hour before you came in, I had revived never to 
pursue her more. 

Sir F. My lord, I came not to reproach you with a wrong 
to me, but to yourself: had the girl had no relation to me, 
I 8till had said the same; not but I now am doubly bound 
to thank you. 

Lord G. And now, nuncle, ror give you a piece of ad- 
vice: dispose of the child as soon as you can; rather under 
match her than not at all. For, if you'll allow me to know 
any think of the mathematics, before she's five weeks 
older she will be totally unqualified for an ape- leader: this 
you may as positively — upon, as that she is of the fe- 
minine gender. 

Sir F. I am pretty well acquainted with the ripeness of 
her inclinations, and have provided for them, unless some 
1 ; 
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such spark as you (now my lord has laid them down) whips 
up the cudgels in the mean time. 

Lord G. Not I, upon honour, depend upon't.; her 
ac person 's quite out of my goũt, nor have I any more con- 
«« cern about it, than I have to know who will be the next 
« king of Poland, or who 1s the 2 
<«« gtrops for razors.“ 

Lord V. Sir Friendly, I own I have been. no stranger in 
other places to the follies you have charged me with; yet 1 
am so far inclined to part with them, that were it possible I 
could be my own way, and properly, reconciled to my wife, 
I would not wish a thought of happiness beyond it. 

Sir F. My lord, I know her temper and her spirit. 
Lord V. Oh, human patience can't bear it. | 

Sir F. I warrant you; a, wise man will bear a greater 
weakness from a woman. And, since I find your good-nature 
is not wholly disobliged, I could wish, for both your sakes, 
I had your lordship's secret leave to talk with her. 

Lord . Umph Could not it as well be done without 
my leave, Sir Friendly ? I should not τ u have her think 
I made adyances—— - 

Sir F. Oh! L am a friend 10 both, and will betray neither 


of you. 


Enter Bus n. 


Brush. Sir, there's a gentleman come out of the city, and 
stays at your house to Speak with you. 

Sir F. I'll wait on him——My lord, will you excuse me? 

Lord V. I could rather wish Your business would, Sir 
Friendly. | 


Sir F. Upon my word, my ; lord, t is urgent, This man 
brings me money. I am discharging myself of my guar- 
dianship to Mrs. Conquest, and my business is now to pay 
her in the last sum of her fortune. 
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Lord G. What's the sum total, nuncle, if a man should 
happen to bet a price upon his liberty ? | 

Sir F. Come; come, the liberties you value, my lord, 128 
not worth keeping. An honest smile from the good-humout 
of that girl is worth all the sodden favours of your whole se- 
raglio. Will four thousand pounds do any good, my lord ? 

Lord G. Look you, Sir Friendly; marriage is very ho- 
nourable and wise, and—and—it—it—it*s—it's an extreme 
fine thing; no doubt z but I am one of those frank-hearted 
fellows that had rather see my friends happy that way than 
myself My lord, your servant If you are going 
home, nuncle, I II carry you, for I have busingss at 45 
house too. 

Lord W. Who's there Light out !——Lord George] is 
your new chariot at the door? 

Lord G. Yes; and positively the ne that ever be 
in the rear of six horses. 

Lord W. ne en +2 . 
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11 IP. SCENE 1. 


| 1 


Lord 4 Wronglove's House. Enter Laily Want and. 
Mrs. HazxTsHORN, 


Lady Wreagleee. 
W as Sir Friendly within? 

Mrs. Harts. Yes, madam ; he a 
and says he will certainly nn and 
expects your ladyship's commands. 

L. „ 
Gellile too, d te Be Conquest? | 
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Mrs. Harts. He did not say any thing of it to me, madam. 

I. Wrong. What blockhead is it you __ find out to 
neglect my business? Whom did * send? 

Mrs. Harts. James, madam, 

L. Wreng. Call him in; 1 find I must always give my 
orders myself. 

Mrs. Harts. He's gone to the — to keep your lady- 
hip? s places. 

L. Wrong. The play! Sure the people are al out of their 
| Senses Why, I shan't go to-day. 

Mrs. Harts. He said, madam, your ladyship 2. ts, 

right or wrong, to keep places every Saturday, | 

L. Vrolg. Pha ! 

Mrs. Harts. I hag your ladyship 1 1s not angry with me, 
madam. 

IL. #rong. No, pr'y thee, I don't 1 what I Say. 

Mrs. Hart. Ah, poor lady! ! | LA. 

L. #reng. What is the play to-day ? d Js < 

Mrs. Harts. The—the—Husbands, comething——the Care- 
ful Husband, I think, madam. 

L. Wrong, The Careful !—the Careless Husband, you 
mean, sure, though I never saw it. | 

Mrs. Harts. Yes, yes, madam=—it 's that play that my 
Lady Wear-breeches hates so, that I saw once, madam ; 
where there's a lady comes. in and catches her husband fast 
asleep with her own woman, and then takes her handkerchief 
off her neck, and then goes softly to him 

L. Wrong. And strangles him in his Mm 

Mrs. Harts. No, madam. | 

L. Wrong. Oh, strangles the woman? 

Mrs. Harts. No, madam, she only lays it gently over his 
head, for fear he should catch cold, and so steals out of the 
room, without so much as offering to wake him. 
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I. Meng. Horrid !—And . became of Woe poor- 
spirited creature? |; 
- Mrs. Harts. Oh, madam! whin the gentleman- wakes, 
and finds that his lady has been there, without taking any 
notice of it to him, he grows so sham'd of his wickedness, 
and so sensible of her virtues, that he afterwards proves the 
civilest gentleman, and the best husband in the world to her. 

L. Mrong. Foh!—Were I an husband, a wife with such a 
tame, enduring. spirit, would make me scorn her, or, at 
best, but Sleep at her nnn virtue Is e lord 
within? | 

Mrs. Harts. Yes, ok he's reading i in his closet. 

L. Wrong. Any thing, the dullest solitude, more pleases 


him than my company—— Hoh!  [ Sighing. 
Mrs. Harts. Ah, poor Att it 1 me Wen to see her 
grieve at heart so. [ Avide, 


L. Wrong. Go to my lord, ant say I FO to —_ with 
him. [Zxit Hartshorn. ]J=-Oh, for a draught of- cold-indif- 
ference, to chill this lukewarm love, that would rebel 
against my peace, that I may leave without à pang this 
hardened wretch, and to the rude riots of his gross desire 
give him up for ever He comes; keep down, my swelling 
heart, and let tame patience speak my wrongs for once; 
*« for wrongs like mine need not the force nor fire 2 
** to present them.“ 

Enter Lord WaoxcLove.. | 

Lord W. 1 am told, madam, you desire to peak with me. 
I. Wrong. Yes, my lord; and which, perhaps, you Il not 
dislike, to talk with you in . too, if you are in temper 
to receive it, 

Lord . While you 're in temper, — 1 hall always 
think I owe you the respect of keeping mine; and when 
you are not, I shall keep it in respect to myself. 
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L. Frog. My lord, I never had occasion to question your 
n what you ought to do; but you are not bound, 
vou Il say, to make your inclination a slave to your under. 
standing; and therefore t is possible you won't want ar. 
c guments to convince me that a wife 's. obliged to bear all 
RR · 0 —— 

Lord V. Proceed. | 

1. Wrong. Now I must tell you, my lord, — 
«« one injures me because tt is in their power, I shall certainly 
« hate them for 't, because that's in my power. 

« Lord V. I am sorry you think it worth your while to 
« make use of so unprofitable a power. 

«© L. Wrong. L am sorry I have occasion for it. | 
Lord . Umh—that 's half a question—But go on. 
„L. Vrong. And therefore, since I find the more I en- 
deavour to detect you, the more you persist in your reso- 
lation to use me ill; since my honest resentment, and your 
actions, have made us a mutual grievance to one another, I 
see no way in nature to make us mutually just, but by can- 
celling our obligations. If we agree to part, the uneasy 
bond of wife or husband no longer lies in force against us. 
And, since I am contented to remit the breaches you have 
made of the conditions on your part, I suppose you won't 
think it inconsistent with your reputation to allow me part 

of the fortune I brought you, as a separate maintenance, 

Lord V. When you and I part, madam, you shall leave 
none of your fortune behind you. But should I now yield 
to your proposal, the world might think I owned the 
breaches you accuse me of, and then 't were only parting to 
indulge your pride. But if the sincere sorrow of your hum- 
ble heart can find a way to make it as consistent with my re- 
putation as my private *. Pl Sign to — relief this 


moment, 
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L. Frong. Your reputation! No, my lord, that's your bu- 
siness to secure; I've taken care to let my actions justify 
my own. If you have been remiss, the fault's not mine to 
answer. Vi AI ET A GOA v6-- jar | 
weakness lies. 

Lord V. To bear such insults from a wife, is not perhaps 
my least weakness. Nay, I've another too, which I might 
own. with equal blushing: a tame forgiving pity of your un- 
fortunate temper, that pauses yet to take the advantage of 

your distraction to undo you. 

I. Wrong. Horrid ! Insolent assertion, to do me injury, 
and call my innocent endeavours at redress, distraction. 

Lord V. Innocent! Away! © You take the rudest, 
© fiercest, falsest means for reparation, if you had a wrong. 

% L. Wrong. If I had! Insupportable! To be outfaced 
te that my own eyes deceive me 

« Lord F.” Death and confusion —Suppose your wrongs 
were true——think what they are—speak em with a mo- 
dest tongue, and blush at all this redness of resentment. 

L. Wrong. Nay, now, my lord, we are past all argument. 

% Lord V. is fit we should be so. The subject ought 
„ to be below your thoughts. Don't misuse your pride, 
« till J am taught to think you've none. Death} I've 
© known the spirit of a strumpet in the misfortunes of her 
«« slighted love, shew more than you; who, though her 
« heart was bleeding with the inward pain, yet to her lover's 
©. face took pride and ease to seem concernless at his false- - 
1% hood. 

% L. Wrong. My lord; your having a better opinion of 
«« guch creatures than your wife, is no new thing to me: but 
I must tell you, I have not deserved your vile comparison, 
* nor shall I ever buy an husband*s inclination, by being 
like the horrid things you doat on. 
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Lord V. Come, since you are incorrigible, I'll give your 
pride the vain relief you ask for. Your temper is at last 
te intolerable, and now 't is mutual ease to part with you.— 
Vet to let you see 't is not in the power of all your follies 
« to provoke me to an injustice, I will not trust your wishes 
te with your own discretion ;*? but if you have a friend thatis 
not an enemy to me, whose honesty and sense you dare de- 
pend on, let him be umpire of the conditions of what's pro- 
per both of us should yield to when we part, and here's my 
hand, my word, my honour, I'll sign them on demand. 

L. Wrong. Keep but your word in this, my lord, and I © 
have henceforth no injuries to reproach you with. 

Lord V. If in the least article I shrink from it, conclude 
me then the mean, the servile wretch, you'd make me. 

L. Wrong. I'd make you just, my lord; if that's my fault, 
I never shall repent it. fy > 

Lord W. We are now no longer our own o hire madam, 
name the person you appeal to. 

L. Wrong. Oh, my lord, you can't be more in haste hs 
I am. Sir Friendly Moral; and I think you can have 
no objection to his i integrity. 1 appeal to him. 

Lord V. The man in the world I would have chose my- 
self; and if you please, madam, I'll wait upon you to him 
immediately. 

L. Vrong. No, my lord, I think it won't be unseasonable 
if I speak with him alone, first. 

Lord V. With all my heart; in half an hour then I'll 
follow you. | 

L. Wrong. My lord, you need not affect this indifference; ; 
I have Provocatione onangh without it—T'll go, depend 
on 't. 

Lord V. I honghs you had been gone, madam=—[ She 
passes hastily by him. ] How now Ns 
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Sim Brus, who whispers Lord WeroncGLove. 

Frurb. Sir Friendly Moral devires to speak with your 
lordship ; he stays tit the next room, and begs my . bw 4 
not know he's here. 

L. Wrong. (Firning.)] What can that whisper mean } Bur 
J have done with jealousy. 

Lord V. When your lady's gone out, desire him to walk 
in. [Exit Brush.] In half an hour, as I told Fa I'll po- 
sitively he with you. 

L. Wrong. Oh, my lord, I sha'n't Stay to interrupt your 
privacies. Exit. 

Lord V. How unfortunate must this woman's temper be, 
when even this affectation of indifference is the greatest proof 
Jever received of her inclination ! What can this come 
er to? —By Sir Friendly's being here, I fancy she has been 
e diselosinig her grievance already; and when she has made 
<< the very worst of it, T am mistaken if his temper and un- 
te derstanding won't convince her, that 't is below the pride 
and prudence of a wife to take so violent a notice of it— 
cc But lle comes. 


Enter Sir PRIENDLY MORAL, ook 5 

Sir Friendly, your most humble servant. Come, we ate 
alone, I guess your business—my Anme 
you. 

Sir F. No, my lurd; and unless you Wen your word 
to be secret, I dare nor tell my business. 

Lord V. Upon my honour. 

Sir F. Then there, my lord, I jus now received that 
letter from her. 

Lord V. [ Reads.) © At last I find there's no way of being, 

easy in my life, but parting for ever with my lord; and:I 
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would willingly do it in such a manner as might least blame 
me to the world. | Your friendship to both our families will, 
Iam sure, engage you. to advise me in the safest method: 
therefore I beg you'll be at home some time this evening, 
that I may * with you ; for life, as it is, is insupport- 
able. Jam, sir, &.“ 

Well, Sir Friendly, then I can tell you half your trouble is 
over ; for we. have agreed to part already, and both have 
chosen you umpire of the conditions. 

Sir F. How, my lord ! could 3 be so far your mas- 
ter too. 

. Lord W. Why, faith, Sir Friendly, patience cab en- 
dure it no longer. T was her own proposal, and she found 
the way at last to provoke me to take her at her word. 

Sir F. Her word! fie! fie! Because she*d lame her re- 
putation to cripple yours, shall you revenge her folly on 
yourself? Come, come, your understanding ought to have 
more compass ion for the misfortune of: a 8 woman's 
temper, $ | 
Lord V. Oh, she 's.implacable ! 

« Sir F. That quality punishes itself, my lord; * 
„since the provocation's your 's, it might sometimes be 
«« pardoned.” Do but imagine how it must gall the heart 
of a woman of spirit, to see the loose coquettes of her ac- 
quaintance smile at the modish husband's sleeping in a sepa- 
rate bed from her. 

Lord V. Humph I— there 's something in what you ay, 
I own—not but you*ll-laugh at me, should 1 _ you the 
true and honest occasion of it. 

Sir F. Not if it be true and honest, my lord. - 

Lord . Upon my faith it was not the least distaste to 
+ ber person, but her HS omg an eee * 
22 | 
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Sir F. How do you mean?; 6 

Lord V. I could never sleep with her. For _— she 
Hates late hours, yet when she has seen me gape for bed, like 
a walter at the Groom-Porter's in a morning, she would 
still reserve to herself the tedious decorum of being first so- 
licited for her company; so that she usually contrived to let 
me be three quarters asleep before she would do me the ho- 
nour to disturb me. Then, besides this, I was seldom less 
than two nights in four, but in the very middle of my first 
comfortable nap, I was awakened with the alarm of tingle 
tingle, for a quarter of an hour together, that you d swear 
she wanted a doctor or a mid wife; and by-and-by down comes 
Mademoiselle, with a single under-petticoat in one hand, 
and rubbing her eyes with t' other; and then, after about 
half an hour's weighty arguments on both sides, poor Made- 
moiselle is guilty of not having pulled the sheet smooth at 
her feet, by which unpardonable neglect, her ladyship's 
little toe had lain at least two hours on the rack of a wrin- 
kle, that had almost put her into a fever. This, when I 
civilly complained of, she said she must either be easy in 
bed, or go out of it. I told her that was exactly my case; 
0 I very fairly stepped into the next room, where I have 
ever since slept most profoundly, without so much as once 
dreaming of her. | 

Sir F. An unfortunate circumstance, truly! But T see a 
little matter, my lord, will part people that don't care for 
company. 

Lord V. But, Sir Friendly; (not to trouble you with a 
long particular of the provocations I had from her temper 
to run a roguing at first) suppose I have played the fool, 
is the fault unpardonable?—Is a wife's reputation, like an 


husband's, mean, or infamous, because she overlooks the 
folly? 
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Sir F. No. But did you, my lord, n 
signs of repentance ? 

Lord V. As far as eee che crime 
required. I've often received her moderate reproaches 
« with.a smile and raillery; given her leave to guess, in 
« hopes her understanding would have smiled again, and 
«« pardoned it. 

Sir F. And what effect had that? | 

Lord V. Oh, none in nature! For, sir, ew pede has 
*«« possessed her with so horrid an idea of the crime, that 
« my making slight on 't but the more incenses her; and 
*« when once her passion takes the liberty of her tongue to 
«« me, I neither spare authority nor ill- nature to provoke or 
* $\lence her, This, generally, is our course of conver- 
te gation;“ and for aught I see, if we should not agree upon 
parting, we are in as fair a way of heartily plaguing ane 
another for life, as e er a comfortable couple in Europe. 

Sir F. My lord, the thought's too melancholy 30 jest 
upon. 

Lord W. Why, faith, I have $0 far a concern for her, 
that could any means of an accommodation be found that 
were not unfit for a husband to submit to, I e not yet 
refuse to come into it. 

Sir F. Spoken like a man, my lord How far the fault 
in you I partly see: and when I have made the same en- 
quiry into my lady's grief, I doubt not then I shall he better 
able to advise. 

Lord V. You've now an ——_—_ 's gone this 
very minute to my Lady Gentle's, to speak with ou. 

Sir F. T were best to lose no time then, my lord: 1 
take my leave Nay, no ceremony 

Lord W. No, I'm going part of your way—upan. my 
word. [ Exeant. 
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Changes to Lady Gentle's Houze. "22" 1100 GuxTLE, 
reading a Letter, and Mrs, Cox pr. 

Mrs. Cen- I hope Sir William's well, madam. 

L. Gent. Ves, very well, my dear, and desires his baire- 
mains to your ladyship. 

Mrs. Con. Does he say any thing of coming to town? . 

L. Gent. No, nothing yet. 

Mrs. Con. No!—Pray, madam, don't you think his good 
worship begins to be 2 little fonder of fox-huntung than you 
could wish he were? 

L. Gent, I am always pleased while he's diverted—If you 
saw his letters to me, 7 would * think I had any reason 
to complain. 

Mrs. Con. Nay, the world owns | Fave Jadyabip has the 
perfect secret of making a good husband. 

I.. Gent. Believe me, child, the matter 's not 80 Aieult 
as people would have it. If you but knew what trifles in 
the compliance of a wife's temper sooth a man to fondness, 


you'd admire to what childiah abstinacy 5p mapy nenne 
their uneasiness. 


Enter Miss No TAB LE, N 
| Miss Not. Oh, oh! 
L. Gent. How now, what's abe matter, my dear? 
Miss Not. Oh, oh! madam, madam! 
Mrs. Can. Bless me! what ails the child! 
Miss Nor. I have been so abused, so aſſronted 
IL. Gent. Abuzed !—By whom, my dear ? 


Miss Net. That monster of men, my Loxd Oye 
Brilliant. 


Mrs. Cen. My Lord George! 
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Miss Not. Oh, I can't speak for passion 

L. Gent. I am amazd!— What has he done, child? 

Miss Not. The most provoking, impudent thing that ever 
was offered to a young creature, sure.— Oh, oh 

Mrs. Con. | Aside.] This must be some strange thing, in- 
deed; for if I don't mistake, her young ladyship think, 
herself old enough for most sorts of impudence that a man 
can offer her. 1 85 

L. Gent. Has he offered any love or rudeness to you ? 

Miss Nor. Oh, worse, worse, a thousand times! 

Mrs. Con. Worse !—What can that be, child. Unless 
it be, that he has not made love to her. [ Aside. 

Miss Nor. Oh, madam! *tis not myself alone, but your 
ladyship and Mrs. Conquest too that are affronted. 

Mrs. Con. Am I in? But it's no novelty to me—T have 
80 far the better of both of you, I am used to his impudence, 
and know how to bear it. = 

L. Gent. I am amazed — Pray let's hear, child. | 

Miss Nor. Oh, I. could tear his flesh for having such a 
thought of me 

L. Gent. What thought, my dear? 

Miss Nor. Oh, madam! could any thing but the greatest 
villain upon earth think to make me a procuress ? 

L. Gent. Child! you startle me! 

Miss Not. Or any mortal, but from a most profligate 
principle of the most provoking vanity, nourish but the 
least living hope against your 1 s virtue? 

L. Gent. How, child! | 

Miss Not. Or any monster, but the most ungrateful, most 
- audacious of mankind, propose too, that I should discover 
his odious inclinations to your ladyship, before the very face 
of one who innocently loves him? Oh, I am past patience ! 
I think I do it bravely. [ Avide. 

| [Walks about in disorder. 
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L. Gent. I'm all confusion ! | 
Mrs. Con. If this girls passion is not all an air, _ſ * 
own contrivance, then will I be bound to endure the suecess 
of it. Tt | 
L. Gent. His inclination! and to * 111 * 3 
that you should discover it before Mrs. Conquest too! To 
glory in such insolence ! This seems a contradiction. 

Miss Not. Or else, said he, t will never be believed; for 
having the idle reputation of liking one, I am obliged that 
both should know it, that she I really love may see I'm 
wholly free from my former passion. 

Mrs. Con. This lie must be his own, by the extremity of 
its impudence. [Aide 

L. Gent. But when he used my name, child, why were 
you not shocked at first? Why did not you leave him to tell 
his idle story to the world ? _ 

Miss Not. Oh, madam! that was = betrayed me-into 
hearing him: for when he first began he named no names; 3 
that he reserved till last, till he had told me all, to clinch 
the secret with. 

L. Gent. But, pray, child, how did he begin i it What 
was his manner first of attempting you? 

Mrs. Con. Her ladyship 11 a little inquisitive, 3 

gs F Aide. 

Miss Nor. Oh, with all the subtle 0 that ever humble 
love inspired! Then, of a sudden, rousing from his fear, 
he gave himself such an animated air of ns * threw. 
e back his wig,” and cried aloud, 


Why should thaaiham'd or angry be, 
Th be belov'd by e? © 


Mrs, Con. What do you think of his modesty now, madam ? 
L. Gent. I am amazed, indeed 


1 
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Miss Net. Then he turned to me, pressed me by the hand, 
and, kneeling, begged my friendship, and threw into my 
lap such untold” heaps of gold, forced upon my finger too 
a sparkling diamond, I thought must beggar him to purchase. 
But when F Keard him close his impudent story with offering 
me a letter to give your ladyship, while Mrs. Conquest was 
by, I started up, and told him, Yes, my lord, III do your 
errand, but without your letter, in another manner than your 
infamous principles have proposed it; my lady shall know 
your passion, but know it as I do, to avoid, to loath, and 
scorn you for such a villanous thought. While I was saying 
this, T threw his filthy gold upon the floor, his letter into 
the fire, his diamond out of the window, and left him to 
| gatlier them up as he pleased, without expecting an answer. 

L. Gent. Sure it is impossible a man should wear a face that 
could so steadfastly belie his heart. 

Miss Vor. 80 I was resolved to tell your ladyshiy—Be- 
sides, I thought it proper Mrs. Conquest should know his 
bratality to Her too. 

Mrs. Con. Oh, I am mightily obliged to you, my dear; 
but I knew him before. 

Miss Not. Ha! howafſeFedly indifferent the vain thing is! 

, | [ Hide. 

2. Gent. My der, I'm at a loss how far to doubt, or to 
believe this folly of him; Pray advise me. [75 Mrs. Con. 

Mrs. Cor. If your ladyship would take my opinion, I'd be 
entirely easy; I'd neither doubt or believe any thing of the 
matter, till I had it confirmed from His own behaviour. 

Miss Net. I can't bear this. She sha'n't be so easy—I Il 
tell her the whole truth of his addressing to me, but I Il 
humble her. [ Avide. 

IE. Gent. Now, you know he was to be here with other 
company at cards to-night; but if you li do me the favour 
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to sit with me, 11] keep my chamber, say I m indisposed 
and see no company at all. What think you? | 
Mrs. Con. I think it won't be worth that trouble, madam. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Madam, the company 's come. 

L. Gent. Is my Lord George there? 

Serv. Yes, madam. 

L. Gent. What shall we do now? 

Mrs. Con. By all means go and receive lin nung the 
rest, as you used to do, and take no notice of any thing. 
T ll wait upon your ladyship in two minutes. 

L. Gent. If you don't I shall certainly betray myself; In 
come and fetch you. | [ Exit. 

Mrs. Con. As you . madam .I have observed a 
thoughtful smile upon this girl's face, that makes me fancy 
her secret is but half out yet. If I guess right I'll e'en 
piqus henildule parte vill abs.eajle.cie, for I know the chit 
does not care for me. | [Anat. 

Miss Not. Oh! Mrs. Vanity 's a little upon the humdrum 
at last, I see; I'll make her sob before I have done with 
her. [ Atide. Mrs. Conquest, you seem a little con- 
cerned about this matter; now, if I were you, I'd take no 
manner of notice of it, he should not have the pride to 
think it was in her power to give me a moment's un- 
easiness. | 

Mrs. Con. My dear, you advise me very well; but upon 
my word I am not uneasy. 

Miss Not. Pooh! that's such a jest! as if you did not 
love my Lord George, | 

Mrs. Con, Did he ever tell you I did? 

Miss Not. Tell me No; but one sees that well AC 

Mrs, Cen. Why then, if I do love him, child, you may 

4 | 
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depend upon 't, t is only from the assurances I have of his 
loving me only. 

Miss Net. But since you see (as the world will too in a 
little time) how false these assurances are, had not you 
better seem to leave him, than lie under the scandal of his 
leaving you; | 

Mrs. Con. No, child; I' ori 'keep up my pretensions, 
if it be only to hinder other vain creatures from coming into 
hopes of him: for I know, were I once to on myself dis- 
engaged, then every impertinent coquet in town would be 
giving airs to him. 

Miss Not. Was ever any thing W vain? Lidl. 
ard! madam, you have a mighty opinion of your per- 
fections, sure, to think it impossible a man can be false to 
you: some women would ha' been a-top of the house by 
this time, if they had only heard of their lover's common 
civility to another. You are strangely happy, sure, when 
his owning a passion to your friend, * your? face, can't 
make you uneasy ;—heh! heh! 

Mrs. Con. Methinks, child, my want of ber from 
what you” ve said, gives you a little uneasiness. IT Should 
be loth to think his idle way of raillery had taught you to 
think of love s 800n. 

Miss Not. 80 soon -I suppose, madam, if T had the for- 
wardness of your ladyship's inclination, I might produce 
as good proofs of his passion for me, as 3 can of his con- 
stancy to you. 

Mrs. Con. So, she 8 CA [ must 1 the rest ont. 
{ Aide. His passion to thee, love! that were impossible. 
Have a passion for any thing so incapable to conceive it 
Why, love's a thing you won't be fit to think of these two 

years. ; f F . 
Miss Net. Not think of it! I'd have you know, madam, 
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_ there are men in the world that think me as fit for a lover 
as your ladyship. 

Mrs. Con. So, now, its coming. ˖ [ 4ride., 

Miss Nat. And however unfit, you, think me, , madam, I'd 
have you, next time any man's idle raillery flatters you into 

a passion fox him, do n't let me know it—I say, don't let 
me know it, ſor fear my unſitness should deceive your 
vanity, by taking him from you. Not think of it! I shall 
live to ser you burst with envy, madam. Do you observe 
me Burst! burst! Not think of it! 

Mrs. Con. Nay, now I am convinced. This Passion, 1 
dare swear, is real. He has certainly said some civil thing 
before he was aware——But for what you said of him just 
now to my Lady Gentle, my pretty one 

Miss Not. Pretty one! Pray, madam— though 1 am 
sorry 1 can't say the same of your lady ship | 

Mrs. Cor. I say, all your late sobbing, and pretending to 
throw gold about the room, and diamonds out of the 
window, and all that stuff, my honey, I am now confirmed 
was all, from first to last, the pretty fiftion of thy own little 
pride and jealousy, only to have nenen pain, 
from his supposed forsaking me. 

Miss Nor. Ha, ha, ha! I am glad to see WW 
swelled, madam ; but since I find 't is your disease, I'll be 
your friend for once, and work your cure by bursting it.— 
Know then you have guessed a truth that has undone you: 
the part I've ated of his pretended passion to another, was, 
as you said, indeed a fiction all, and only played to give my 
pride the diversion of his owning to your face how little he 
regards you. But know the fatal face to which you owe 
your ruin was not my Lady Gentle's, that was my own in- 
vention, but mine; not her, nor you, but me, and me alone 
he loves. These poor unfit features have seduced him 
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from you. And now let all the world, that sees how bar. 
barously your vanity, or mine, has mistaken idle raillery for 
love, judge who's most fit to think of it. | [ Exit. 

Mrs. Con. Now the mystery 's unfolded. —Oh! this subtle 
devil! how artfully has he fooled this forward girl to his 


assistance. Well, there's something in the bare-faced 
excess of his assurance that makes me smile: I'm loth to 
say he's impudent, but he has an undaunted modesty, that's 
certain, and for that very one quality 't will be worth my 
while not to trust him even with wy Lady Gentle, ——Oh, 


Si 


Enter Sir FRIENDLT MoRAL. 


Sir F. So, child, how stand affairs now ? 4 fresh 
discovery? 

Mrs. Con. Only a trifling confirmation or two, sir, of 
what we suspected before. Therefore what we do must be 
done quickly. Have you considered what I proposed, sir? 

Sir F. In troth/ 't is a wild thought, but you have a wild 
spark to deal with, and for ought I know, his own snares 
may be likeliest to hold him. Only take this general caution 
with you, that the warmth of your understanding don't carry 
you into any action, that the discretion of your sex can't 
answer. 

Mrs. Con. Fear not, sir, I . my man, and know 
myself. 

Sir F. Then here's your letter writ, and sealed as you 
directed. 

Mrs. Con. And here comes my lady ; *t will be now a'fit 
occasion to make use of it. 

Sir F. I'll leave you then. 

Mrs. Con. When I have done with her, sir, I would con- 
sult you farther. 

Sir F. I'll expect you in my 2 [ Exit. 
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Enter Lady GznTLE. 

L. Gent. Oh, child, I'm glad I have found you. 

Mrs. Con. What 's the matter, madam? - 

L. Gent. I think I was never more provoked in my life. 

Mrs. Con. Any thing from Lord George ? 

L. Gent. Ves—something that makes me shudder at the 
thought. | 

Mrs Con. Bless me! | 

L. Gent. Something so grossly insolent in the over- 
respectfulness of his behaviour; such an affected awe when 
he but speaks to me; something that shews within his heart 
$0 vain, so arrogant a hope! it more provokes me than all the 
awkward follies of a bare-faced impudence : and since I find 
he secretly presumes upon my knowing his odious secret, 
t will be therefore but equal justice to myself and you, to 
crush his idle hopes at once; for, not to check, is to en- 
courage them: and, when once a woman 's known to be 
followed, let her virtue be never so famed, or fortiſied, the 
good-natured town always concludes the lover successful. 

Mrs. Con. You did not seem to understand his behaviour? 

L. Gent. I can't tell whether he understood me or no; but 
I could not help saying, in a very graye manner, that what- 
ever strait I put myself too, his thousand pounds should cer- 
tainly be paid him next week. 

Mrs. Con. And how did he take it? 

L. Gent. Oh! he is not to be put out of countenance, | 
that I see, for he pressed me with a world of easy civility, 
not to give myself the least concern; for, if I pleased, he 
would immediately give me a very fair chance to pay him, 
without ever drawing a line for it. 

Mrs. Con. A fair chance! What was it? 

L. Gent. Why, he offered me indeed at picquet such odds, 
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as I am sure he is not able to give me; for Count Tailly, 
who stood by, thought it so considerable an advantage, that 
he begged he might go my halves, or What part of the 
money I pleased. 

Mrs. Con. Well said, en may come to 
something——She must play with him for positively 
there's no other way of seeing a quick end to his hopes or 
mine. [ Aide. 

L. Gent. The extravagance of his offer, J confess, sur- 
prized me; so J only told him I'd consider An 
to you for adyice. 

Mrs. Con. Then certainly, als kad ade wg; 
and since you-know his dishonest end, in offering such an 
advantage, e en make use * and let ee 
punish itself. 5 5 

- L. Gent. As how 7 

Mrs. Con. Lock you; the hawk way to Sr his 
hopes is first ta raise em. Go to him this minute, call for 
cards—and put on all the coquet airs imaginable : smile at 
his respect, and glance him out of his affected modesty. 
By this means you will certainly encourage his vanity, not 
only to the gallantry of letting you win your money again, 
but more than probable of losing his own to you. 

IL. Gent. I vow you tempt me strangely—lI boggle at no- 
thing but those airs you speak of, I shall do it so aukwardly— 

Mrs. Con. Pooh! I Warrant you— trust to nature; it 's 
nothing; one cannot set one's hair in a glass without em. 
If it were not a sure card, you can't think I'd advise you to 
play it, for my own sake. 

L. Gent. That, indeed, leaves me nothing to say. Well, 
upon your encouragement, I will yenture, and the very 
moment I get home the sum I am out to him, I'll throw up 
my cards, and fairly tell him I know when *t is time to give 
over. 
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Mai Admirable' . 

L. Gent. Nay, and —— 1 don't think I owe him the 
regard of declaring it.myself,. 1'l go down into Sussex to- 
morrow morning, and! leave you, 1 K to tell him 
the occasion. | 

* Con. No, madam, . to let your ladyship s see [ think 

thing 1s entirely safe under your discretion, as my 
own, _ am resolved to go out of town this moment. 

L. Gent. What do you mean? 

Mrs. Con. I have received a letter here from my brother 
Sir John, my twin-brother, madam, whom I have not seen 
these nine years ; he arrived but last night from Italy, to 
take possession of his estate; he's now at his house in 
Essex, and a little indisposed after his voyage: he has sent 
his coach, and begs, if * 1 vad be with him to- 


* 845 
L. Gent. To-night! eee — as ; early. in the 
morning, child, as you please. | 


Mrs. Con. No, dear madam, pardon me, the moon aides, 
— I had rather defer my sleep than break it. | 

L. Gent. Well, my dear, since you won't be persuaded, 
I wish you a good journey. I shall see you before you go. 

Mrs. Con. I have just a moment's business with Sir 
Friendly, and then 1'H wait upon your ladyship, ¶ Exit 
I. Gent] Well, there she goes —how she will come off I 
can't tell. The good woman, I dare swear, is truly inno- 
cent in her intentions; but good looking after, I fancy, can 
do her no injury: for virtue, though he 's of a noble spirit, 
and a great oonqueror, t is true; yet, as she's stout, alas! 
we know she's merciful, and when sly humility and nature 
kneel hopeless to her unquestioned * they look 80 
pitiful, speak in soch a gentle tone, and sigh their griefs 
with such submission, chat cruel virtue loses all its anger 
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for compass ion compassion kindles hope —hope arms as. 
surance, and then — though virtue may have courage 
enough to give a stout knock with her heel, for somebody 
to come in till, I say, if somebody should come in— 
it would be ungrateful in any woman alive not to allow, that 
good attendance may sometimes do her virtue considerable 
service. [ Exit. 


ACTV. SCENE I. 
— — — eo ee ee REIT ans 


Continues. Enter Lord GORE and Miss NoTaBLE. 


Miss Notable. 
So, when I found that would not take down her vanity, I 
e*en told her the whole truth of the matter, that it was not 
| my Lady Gentle, but her humble servant was her rival. 
Lord G. Wellsaid! What did Mrs. Conquest say upon that? 
Miss Not. She did not say much, but the poor soul 's gone 
out of town upon 't. | 
Lord G. Out of town at this time of night! What do you 
mean? | 
Miss Nor. Just as 11 say, sir. Her brother, it seems, is 
come from travel, so the fullness of her stomach laid hold 
on that occasion, and she pretends she's gone to meet him. 
Now, what I expect from you is this; since I see nothing 
but demonstration will heartily humble her ladyship, you 
shall confess all I told her of your addressing to me, under 
your own hand, in a billet to me, which I'll inclose in a 
stinging letter from myself to her, and send it immediately. 
Lord G. So, so, I am like to be drawn into a fine busi- 
ness here. The jest must not go so far neither, The 
child has a strange vivacity in her good - nature. ¶ Atidt. 
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Miss Not. Vou pause upon — . 
Lord G. Well, madam, to let you see I scorn to e 


more than I Il stand to, do you draw up the letter to your 
mind, I 'l AY * eee the e upon 


you. [Atide. 
Miss Net: ag now-you by! comerhing 3 I 11 me it im- 

mediately. © . 
Lord G. — TT day here ill you have done, 1. 
Wo f | . [ Exit. Miss Not. 


Who says I am not a provident lover ? For now by that 
time my harvest of Lady Gentle is over, the early inclina- 
tion I have sown in this girl will be just ripe and ready for 
the sickle. A true woman's man should breed his mis- 
« tresses, as an old what-dye-call-um does young girls in a 
„ play-house, one under another, that he may have always 
« gomething fit for the desire of several persons of quality.“ 
But here comes my Lady Gentle Assurance, stand fast, 
and don't let the insolent awe of a fine woman's virtue om 
thee out of countenance, | o 


Enter Lady W 1 | 


L. Gent. Come, come, my lord, en do beten. * 
cards wait for you. 

Lord G. I did not know your ladyship had FI to do 
me the honour of accepting the match I proposed you. 

L. Gent. Oh, your servant, grave sir—you have a mind 
to be off on't, I suppose------but as mere a country girl as 
you think me, you ll find I am enough in the mode not to 
refuse a good offer, whether I deserve it or no. 

Lord G. Coquet by all that's lovely! [ 45iae.]—I must 
confess, madam, I should be glad to see your ladyship a little 
better reconciled to che diversions in fashion. 


L. Gent. And if I have any skill in faces, whatever so- 
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lemn airs you give yourself, nobody is more a private friend 
to them than your lordship. 

Lord C. I can't disown a gecret tenderness for every thing 
that ought to move the heart; but reputation should be al- 
ways sacred: and he that does not take some care of his 
own, can never hope to be much trusted with other people's: 


| for were a woman of condition generously to make that 


trust, what consequence upon earth would be more terrible 
to her, than the folly or baseness of her * exposing 
the secrets? 

L. Gent. Very modish morals, upon Wen. s0 that a 
prudent; regard to her reputation is all the virtue you think 
a woman has occasion for------Fie, fie, I Il swear, my lord, 
I took you for quite another man. 

Lord G. I never was deceived in your ladyship, for I al- 
ways took you for a woman of the first understanding. 

L. Gent. Are you not a wicked creature? How can you 
have the assurance to think any og pony ge will 


become civil to you? 


Lord G. I do think the most impudent thing a man can 
offer to a woman, is to ask the least favour of her before 
he has done — to deserve it; and 50, if you please, 
madam, we ll e' en sit down to picquet, and make an end 
of our argument afterwards. 

L. Gent. How blind is vanity ! that this — can't see 
I fool him all this while ! [ A.ide.] Well, my lord, for once 
I won't. baulk your gallantry. 


4 Sir 1 Moral. 


Come, Sir Friendly, my lord and I are going Wann 
have you a mind to look on a little ? 

Sir F. Troth, madam, I have often looked on, and have 
as often wondered, to see two very good friends sit fairly 
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down, and in cool blood, agree to wish Ry 
inconvenienced in their fortune. 

Lord G. Oh fie ! nuncle, 2 the comequenc 
too far. 

* Sir F. Not a jot. And 't is amazing, n 30 many 
«« good families should daily encourage a diversion, whose 
ce utmost pleasure is founded upon avarice and ill- nature; 
te for those are always the secret prineiples of deep Play. * 


Re-enter Miss NoTABLE, and winks at Lord Gearge. 

Lord G. I'll wait upon your ladyship in a moment. [ Ex. 

L. Gent. I don't know, play is a diversion that always 
keeps the spirits awake, methinks, whether one wins or loses. 

Sir F. I have very little to say against a moderate use of 
it--- but we grow serious. Pray, madam, is my Lady 
Wronglove in the next room ? | 


L. Gent. I left her there, abn. enquirng for __ 
Here she is. 


Enter Lady WRONRSLOovE. 
Well, madam, what are they doing within ? 
L. Wrong. There's like to be no bank, I find, they are 
all broke into ombre and picquet. 
L. Gent. Your ladyship is not for play, then? 
L. Wrong. Not yet, madam: I have a word or two with 
Sir Friendly, and Ill endeayour to wait on your ladyship. 


Enter a Servant. 


Serv. Madam, here's Sir John Conquest just come to 
town, he enquires for your ladyship, or Sir Friendly Moral. 
L. Gent. Sir John! What a mistake has poor Mrs. Con- 
quest made now ? She went but an hour ago to meet him. 
Sir F. Will your ladyship give me leave to wait on him? 
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L. Gent. If you please to give yourself that trouble, Sir 
Friendly. Pray desire him to walk in. l Exit Sir Friendly, 
Is my Lord Wronglove come, madam? ' 

L. _ He said he would be here ; bat you must not 

wo Gene, He does not — stand upon forms, indeed; 
but he is extremely good-humoured when one has him, 

L. Wrong. How can people taste good-humour where 
te there is no principle? 

« L. Gent. And what dull company would the strictest 
principle be without good-humour 2. 

„L. Wrong. EY best temper 's but a cheat with- 
out them. 

4 L. Gent, He must be a man indeed chat livres without a 
« fault; but there are some, that 't is always a woman's 
« interest to overlook in a husband; our frowns may govern 
« lovers, but husbands must be smiled upon. | 

L. Wrong. I should despise the man that must be flat- 
ce tered to be just. 

L. Gent. Alas! the price is very little, and let me tell 
«« you, madam, the man that's just, is not to be despised. 

« L. Wrong. He that lives in professed contempt of obli- 
«« gations, can never be beloved——'t t is better to release them; 
«« you 'I shortly see me easy. 

«« L. Gent. I shall ever wish to see = vo 


Enter sir Paiaubür MoRaL, with Mrs. cone, in 
nan 's habit. 


Sir F. This, sir, is my Lady Gentle, [ They salute. 
L. Gent. You are welcome to England, sir. 
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— Lord — 2, * anda = dh cos whizpers 
| Sir FRIENDLY HED STA 143 D107 '$ 

Mrs. Con. 1 hope your ladyship will excuse my unseason- 
able visit, but I rather chose to be troublesome than slow in 
the —— 1 owe ere wee for” — _— 
favours to my sister. 

L. Gent. Mrs. e and hey friends are _—_— wel. 
come to me. My Lady Wronglove, pray know Sir John. 

Sir F. My Lord George, and Six John, will Jou give me 
leave to recommend a friendship een you? 

Lord G. Sir, I shall be proud to embrace it. 
Mrs. Con. *T will be a charity in a man of your lordship's 
figure to give a raw young fellow a barre counteriance at "Mis 
first arrival. | | 

Lord G. Your appearance, sir, I am cd will never 
want a friendship among the men of taste, or the ladies. 

Sir F. This young lady, Sir John, is a near relation of 
mine; and if you have not left your heart abroad, will en 
danger it here as far as e'er a southern beauty of them all. 

Mrs. Con. If the lady's good nature were equal to her 
beauty, *t would be disposed of this minute. 

Lord G. Faith, he's a pretty fellow. 

Miss Not. A sweet creature! | IA id. 

L. Wrong. He's extremely like his sister. 

L. Gent. The very image of her! 

Mrs. Con. We were both made at the same time, ladies: 
I only wish she had been born to breeches too: for I fancy 
that wild humour of her's is dismally put to it under the 
confinement of petticoats. [L. Wrong. goes ta Sir F. 

L. Gent. I find, Sir John, you are twins in your good hu- 
mour, as well as your persons. 

Mrs. Con. We always took a liberry with one an- 
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| other, madam, UE Fa I believe the girl may be honest at the 


bottom. 
Lord G. Methinks you loze time with the young lady, Sir 
John. | [ Aride, 


Mrs. Con. To tell you the truth, my lord, I find myself a 
little too sharp set for a formal gallantry ; I have had a te. 
dious voyage, and would be glad of a small recommendation 
to any humble extempore favour. - 

Lord G. Faith, I'm a little out of—gentlewomen myself 
at present: but if your gccasions are not very pressing, Il! 
put you out of a despairing condition—* I'll carry you be- 
——— and there are ladies of all sorts, coquets, 

4 prudes, and virgins, they say, serious and comical, vocal 
< —and instrumental.“ 

Mrs. Con. We shall find a time, my lord. 

Miss Nor. I must have a friendship with him, that's poss. 
Let me see—ay, that will do it. What a dear pleasure it is, 
be in what company one will, to * all the young fellows 
particular. LAiidi. 

Mrs. Con. [To L. Gent, ] 1 23 madam, we inter- 
rupt the diversion of the good company; I hoes cards called 
for as we came in. 

L. Gent. If you please then, Sir John, v we of step into the 
next room—my Lady Wronglove, we'll expect you. 

[Exeunt all but L. Wrong. and Sir F. 

L. Wrong. I'll wait upon your ladyship, 

Sir F. I am sorry, madam, to find the migunderrtanding 
carried to such extremities, 


L. Wrong. After such usage, 'tis impossible to live with 
him. 


| Sir F. And "aA you, in your calmer thoughts e'er 
weighed the miserable consequence of parting ? 


L. Wrong. 'T will shew the world, at least, I an not 
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« like the world; but scorn on any terms to endure the 
c man that wrongs me. Since too he still persists in his 

«« defiance of my resentment, what remedy on earth have I 
« but parting ? | 

« Sir F. Is ane neee bn n 
« —You'll say he has wronged you. Grant it that wrong 
«« has been severely punished in your severe resentment. 

L. Wrong. But still it has not cured the wrong. 

« Sir F. Then certainly 't was wrong to use it. 

L. Wrong. I've been reduced to use it: nor could I 
„bear the loose, malicious fleerings of the world, wen 
«« just resentment upon him. 

«« F, Nor would I have you bear i A 

<« their empty fashionable malice, close up this unprofitable 
eee mee, eee eberhard 
60 firmly yours, ” 

L. Wrong. Alas, t is now too late! We have agreed on 
other terms: he too, at last, is willing we should part. 
Sir F. Bury that thought: come, come, | there 's * 2 
gentler cure, could you suppress your temper to go through 
it: this rash and fruitless struggling with a broken limb 
gives you but more outrageous pain, inflames the wound, 
and brings your very life of peace in danger: think what a 
glorious conquest it would be, even in the face of the cen- 
sorious and insulting world, to tame this wanderer, whose 
frail inconsistency has sought a vain and false belief abroad: 
do lure him home with soft affection, to lull him into blushes, 
peace, and envied happiness: one word, one tender look se- 
cures your triumph: is there no virtue think you in remis- 
sion? Nothing persuasive in the reproach of patient love? 

L. Wrong. I see to what your friendship would persuade 
me ; but were it possible my flattered hopes could lose 
the memory of my wrongs for ever—Say I could this mo- 
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* ment hush my woman's pride to all the tenderness of soft 
* affection, could sigh, could weep, and yearn for recon. 

«« cilement! Where could a wretch, unheeded in her wrongs 
« like me, find shelter? Where is the friendly bosom would 
« receive me? How can I hope for comfort from that — 
that now I fear is hardened to my undoing? _ 

Sir F. Cherish that soft'ning thought, and all may yet be 
well. Oh! there's a meritable goodness in those fears that 
cannot fail to conquer. Do not suppose, I can be partial to 
his errors, and not a friend to your complaints. Resentment 
can but at best revenge, but never redress them. Repose 
them with a friend for once, and be assured, n ho- 
nesty, I'll make you no dishonourable peace. 

L. Wrong. I don't doubt of your sincere endeavours, But 
who'can answer for another's morals? Think how much 
more miserable you make n * he insult upon my 

Sir T. Bikes sincerity you trust in, I dor him of a 
softer nature, friendly, generous, and tender; only to oppo- 
r obstinately cool; to gentleness, submissive as a lover. 

L. Wrong. Do what you will with me. [| Sits down weeping. 

Sir F. He comes! be comforted ! ane." upon wy 
binde. 


Enter Lord WroxGLOVE. 


My lord, I grieve to see you here on this occasion. 

Lord V. I 'm not myself 8 at ml Sir barrage 
I come—t* obey my summons. 

Sir F. How easily we pay obedience to our wishes! Was 
it well done, my lord, to work the weakness of a woman to 
ask for what you knew was her undoing ? A mind, which 
your unkindness had distemper'd, deserv'd a tenderer care, 
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than reaching a corrosive for a cordial. Vour judgment 
could not but foresee, the resolution of a love-sick wife must 
stagger in the shock of separation. 

Lord Ha! LL. Wrong. weeping. 

Sir F. Look there; and while these soft'ning tears re- 
proach you, think on the long-watch' d, restless hours, she 
already has endured from your misdoing: nor could you 
blame her, if in the torturing pain she thought her only help 
was cutting off the infected limb: but you! you to hold the 
horrid knife prepared, while your hard heart was conscious 
of a gentler cure, was cruelty beyond a humane nature. 

Lord V. Mistake me not: I need not these reproaches to 
be just. I never sought this separation, never wished it ; 
and when it can be proved unkind in me to accept it, my 
ruin should as soon be welcome. And though perhaps my 
negligence of temper may have stood the frowns of love un- 
mov'd, yet I can find no guard within, that can support me 
against its tears. | [ Goes to L. Wrong. 

Sir F. Now, my lord, you are indeed a man. 

Lord . Welcome or not, I must not see you thus, ma- 
dam, without an offer'd hand to raise Fob W. is 't dis- 

turbs you? 

L. Wrong. Nothing. 

Lord V. If I can never more deorve that soft reception | 
of .a lover, give me at least the honest freedom' of a friend's 
concern, to wish you well, to search your inmost griefs, and 

L. Wrong. I cannot —— to you. | 

Sir F. My lord; that tender silence tells you all. | 

Lord V. Too much indeed for sense of shame to bear. — 
— I should blush ever to have deserved These just re- 
proachful tears; but when I think they spring from the 
e dissolving rock of”” secret love, I triumph in the thought; 

N 
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* and in this wild irruption of its joy, 1 
« could drink the cordial dew. 


% L. Wrong. What means this re e 
« an aching tenderness ne'er felt before ! 

% Lord . I cannot bear that metdag dees f eyes. 
4 Yet nearer, closer to my heart, and live for ever there 
« Thus blending « our dissolving souls in dumb unutterable 
« goftness. 

« Sir F. Age has not yet 50 drain'd me, e 
« tenderness in virtue's eye, my heart will soſten and its 
« springs will flow.“ 0 

L. Wrong. Pity this n — heart, 
that would, but knows not how to make returns for this en- 
dearment; that fears, yet wishes, that burns and blushes, 
« with my sex's Shame in yielding” —Can you forgive, my 
lord, the late uncurb'd expressions of a disordered mind? 
But think they were my passion's fault, and pardon them. 
Lord . O never! never let us think we disagreed ! since 
our sick love is healed, for ever be its cause 1 and 
n | 

"iS. Wrong. But let the kind physician that ue we be 
for ever in our thanks remembered. Had not his tender 
« care observed the crisis of my distempered mind, how 
ce rashly had I languished out a wretched being.” 

Lord . This was indeed beyond a friend—a father's 
care. | 

Sir F. My lord, what I have done, your mutual peace has 
over-paid: I knew you both had virtue, and of wth 
concerned indeed to see them lost in passion. 

Lord V. If heaven would mark our bounds of happine 
below, or hitman wisdom were allowed to choose from vir- 
tue's largest tore, a, Joys,” like ours, the needioes Search 
would end. 
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«« Sir F. In such soft wives. 
L. Vrong . 80 kind a husband. | | 
« Lord V. ——Such a friend.“ | [Exeunt. 


Enter Mrs. ConqQuesT, ard Miss NOTABLE. 


Mrs. Con. I'm all amazement, all rapture, madam, is 't 
possible 50 fair, and young a creature, can have 80 just, 80 
exquisite a sense of love. 4 

Miss Not. Why not? If I have any sense, tt is natural to 
have our first views of happiness from love. | 

Mrs. Con. My little soul, you charm me! You haye a 
mind to pique Lord George, you say. 

Miss Ver. To a rapidity !—yet, methinks, not so much 
upon my own account as yours; for his dishonourable usage, 
as I told you, of your sister. And to convince you of my 
friendship---there*'s his own hand to accuse him of it 
read it—hold ! hold !—here's my uncle—put it up. 

Mrs. Con. Can't I steal into your room by and by? 

. Not. With . heart Then I'll tell you more. 

[Exit. Miss 2 0 


Enter Sir FàIIN DIT Moxa. 


Sir F. 80, child! you are making way, I see ; what have 
you got in your hand there ? 

Mrs. Con. Why, young madam tells me, t is something 
under my Lord George's hand, that will convince me of his 


abusing my sister—me. 

Sir F. Pray read it, 

Mrs. Con. [Reads.] * To Mrs. Conquest. 

© If you design th make any stay in the country, t will be 
obliging to return the lampoon you stole from me, it being 
the only copy from the face of this globe to the sky, that is 
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to be had for malice or money. I am, dear madam, with 
all due extremity, most invincibly yours. BRILLIANT. 
A very tender epistle, truly. | | 

Sir F. I is like the rest of him. 

Mrs. Con. I'm glad to find, however, he has good-hu- 
mour enough not to let the little malice of that chit fool 
him to affront me; which I find she has been heartily 
driving at. 

Sir F. In troth it shews some sense of honour in him. 

Mrs. Con. Depend upon t, sir, he does not want it upon 
an honourable occasion. 

Sir F. And 't would be hard, indeed, not to make some 
allowances for youth. 

Mrs. Con. But if I'm not even with her young ladyship--- 

Sir F. I'm glad you have so innocent a revenge in your 
hands; pursue your addresses to her; to make her coquetry 
a little ridiculous, will do her no harm. Well, how go af- 
fairs within? How is my Lady Gentle like to come off with 
his lordship at play ? | 

Mrs. Con. just as I expected: I left her in the last game 
of losing about double the sum she owes him. That fellow, 
the Count, is certainly his confederate! His going her 
halves, is only a pretence to look on, and so, by private 
signs, to tell my lord every card in her hand. 

Sir F. Not unlikely. What 's to be done next? 

Mrs. Con. Only, sir, do you engage the company in the 
next room, while I take my post. Hark! they have done 
play—I heard the table move: away. 

Sir F. Success to you 


— 


[ Exit severally. 


THE LADY'S LAST STAKE. 


SCENE II. 


Opening, dixcovers Lord GzorGt and Lady ane _— 


from play. 

Lord G. Have we done, madam ? | 

L. Gent. T have, my lord, eo pretend 
please to tell that. Intolerable fortune! 

[ Throws down . 

Lord G. The Count gone 

L. Gent. Oh, yes, my lord! he had not patience, you see. 
He ran away when the game was scarce up. 

Lord G. 'This bill is his then. 

L. Gent. It was, but it's yours now, I. suppose. 

Lord G. Here 's forty pounds, madam. 

L. Gent, There's a hundred and sixty. [Gives 4 bill.) 
What do I owe you now, my lord ? 

Lord G. Forty!---a hundred and sixty umu one 
thousand pounds, madam. 

L. Gent. Very well !——and a thousand pounds more bor- 
rowed this morning! and all fool'd away! fool'd 
fool'd away! _ [ Fretting. 

Lord G. Oh! does it bite? [ Avide. 

L. Gent. Oh, wretch! wretch! miserable, forsaken wretch! 
---Ay! do! think! think! and Sigh upon the consequence 
of what thou *st done! the ruin! ruin !---the sure rum that's 
before thee! | 

Lord G. Suppose, madam, you try your fortune at some 


other game. 
L. Gent. Talk not of play---for I have done with it for 


ever, 
Lord G. I cant't see you under this confusion at your ill- 
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fortune, madam, without offering all within my power to 
make you easy. 

L. Gent. My lord, I can't be easy under an obligation, 
which I have no prospect of returning. 

„Lord G. Come, come! you're not so poor as your hard 
te fears would make you. There are a thousand trifles in 
«« your power to grant, that you would never miss; yet a 
<< heart less sensible of your concern than mine, would Prize 
** beyond a ten- fold value of your losses. 

„L. Gent. I'm poor in every thing but folly, and a just 


will to answer for its miscarriages. On this, my lord, 


«© you may depend; I'll strain ed utmost to be just to 
« you.” 

Lord G. Alas! _ nature has 
endowed you with. There's not a tender sigh that heaves 
that lovely bosom, but might, if given in soft compassion to 
a lover's pain, release you of the Indies, had you lost *em. 
Can you suppose, that sordid avarice alone, has push'd 
my fortune to this height? Was the poor lucre of a little 
«c pelf worth all this wild extravagance of hazard I have 
« run? — Give me at least a view. more generous, though 
4 less successful; and think, that all I've done was, in your 


* greatest need, to prove myself your firmest friend.“ 


L. Gent. My lord, t would now be affectation not to un- 
derstand you. But I'm concern'd, that you should think, 
«« that fortune ever could reduce me to stand the hearing 
te of a dishonourable thought from any man; or if I could 
ebe won to folly, at least I would make a gift, and not a 
„ bargain of my heart: therefore if the worst must be, 
I'll own the sum, and Sir William shall pay it on demand. 

Lord G. [ Aside.] Shall he? I know what will become of 
your ladyship—* You may flounce, and run away with my 
* line, if you please; but you will find at the end of it a 


* 
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« lovely bearded hook, that will strangely persuade you to 
come back again.“ —A debt of two thousand pounds is 
not 0 easily slipt out of. 

L. Gent, Now, my lord, if, after all I've said, you have 
honour enough to do a handsome thing, and not 1 him 
know of it 

Lord G. Oh! do you feel it, madam ? [rite 

L. Gent. I is but being a better house wife in pins; and 
if a hundred pounds a quarter of that will satisfy you, tilt 
the whole's paid, you may depend upon 't: a little more 
prudence, and a winter or two in the country, will soon re- 
cover It. 

«« Lord C. Press me not with $0 unkind a e To 
drive you from the town, ere you have scaree run through 
half the diversions of it, would be barbarous indeed. 

« L. Gent, Would I had never seen it!“ 

Lord G. Since I see, madam, how much you /dread an 
obligation to me, say, I could find the means to free you of 
this debt, without my obliging you: nay, without a possi- 
bility of your losing more: I would even unthank'd relieve 
you. 
L. Gent. That 's a proposal Lean t comprebend, my lord. 

Lord G. I'H make it more engaging yet: for give but a 
promise you Il weigh the offer in one moment's thought be- 
fore you answer it; and in return, by all my heart's last 
bleeding hopes, I swear, that even your refusal then «hall 
silence my offensive love, and seal its lips for ever. 

L. Gent. n my lord, on that condition, I may hear 
you. 

Lord G. Thus then I offer—I 'I tailly to you on one 
single card; which if your fortune wins, the sums you owe 
me then shall all be quit, and my offensive hopes of love 
be dumb for ever: if I win, chose sums shall still be paid 
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you back, with this reserve, that I have then your silent 
leave to hope. bc | 

L. Gent. My lord 

Lord G. I beg you do not answer yet—Cansider, first, 
this offer shuts out my very humblest hope from merit, is 
certain to recover all you've lost, with equal chance, to 
rid you of, I fear, a hateful lover; and but at worst, make 
it your avoidless fortune to endure him. | 

L. Gent. A bold and artful bait, indeed! [ dride. 

Lord G. I've done; and leave you to the moment's pause 
you promised. 

L. Gent. Aude. J A certainty to quit the sums 1 owe! A 
chance with it, to rid me of his assaulting love! A blest de- 
liverance indeed ! But then the lot is equal too, of being 
obliged to give him hope, my secret, conscious leave to love. 
That thought imbitters all again: 't is horrid, loathsome, 
and my disease less formidable than such a cure. Why do 
I hold it in a moment's thought? Be bold and tell him so; 
for while I pause, he hopes in spite of me—Hold— 

Lord G. Ay! think a little better on't.  [ doide. 

L. Gent. Lid. ] To do it rashly, may incense him to my 
ruin : he has it in his power. He may demand my losings 
of my husband's honour! who, though *twill make his 
fortune bleed to do 't, I'm sure will pay em. Two thou- 
sand pounds, with what I've lately lost, might shock the 
meazures of a larger income. What face must I appear 
with then, whose shameful conduct is the cause on't?— 
The consequence of that must, like an inward canker, feed 
upon our future quiet! His former friendly confidence must 
wear a face of strangeness to me: his ease of thought, his 
cheerful smiles, with all the thousand hoarded pleasures of 
his indulgent love, are lost: then lost for ever! Insupport- 
able dilemma ! What will become of me? 
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Lord G. [Ade, Ab! poor lady! it's a hard tug in- 
deed; but by the grace of necessity, virtue may get over it. 

L. Gent, [ Aride-] If some women had this offer now, they'd 
make # trifle of the hazard! Nay, eyen of their losing it. 

Lord G. [45ide.] Well said! take courage There's 
nothing in i. it 's a good round sum half ready money 
too—— think of chat Suppose I should touch the cards a 
L. Gent. { Atide.] Hope! he hopes already, from bis of- 
fer: but then he offers me the means to kill it too! Say he 
should win, he takes that hope but from his fortune, not 
my virtue! Beside—am I $0 sure to lose? Ist in his fate, 
that he must ever win? Why shall not I rather think, that 
Providence has brought me to this stress, only to set my 
follies dreadful in my view, and reaches now, at last, its 
hand to save and warn me on the precipice ?—lIt must it is 
—my flattering hope will have it o Impossible 30 critical 
a chance can lose My fancy strengthens on the thought, 
my heart grows bold, and bids me venture. 

Lord G. Shall I deal, madam ?g———or—— 

L. Gent. Quick, quickly then, and take me while my 
courage can support it. [He abuſſies the cards.] “ For- 


« give me, Virtue, if I this once depend on fortune to re- 
e lieve thee.”? 


Lord G. Now, a for the bold—I ve dealt T is 
fix'd for one of us. | 


L. Gent. There. [8% Sets 1 the king. 
Lord G. The king tis mine. 
[Lord George taillies, and Lady Gentle loses. 
L. Gent. Distraction! Madness Madness only can re- 
lieve me now. | 
Lord G. Soh! my venture is arrived at last Now to un- 
lade it. These bills, madam, now are yours again. [Lays 


O 
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them down.) But why this hard, unkind concern? Be just 
at least, and don't in these reluctant tears, drown all the 
humble hopes that fortune has bequeathed me: or if they 
press too rude and sudden for their welcome, chide them but 
gently; they are soft as infant wishes, one tender word will 
Hush them into whispers. 

L. Gent. Thus with low eee on my his; I beg 
for pity of my fortune? Oh, save me! save me from your 
cruel power : pity the hard distresses of a trembling wretch, 
whom folly has betrayed to ruin.—Oh ! think not I can ever 
'stain my virtue, and preserve my senses ! For while I think, 
my shrinking heart will shudder at the horror: this trem- 
bling hand will wither in your touch, or end me in distrac- 
tion, If you've a humane s0ul—Oh, yet be greatly good, 
_ save me from eternal ruin! 

«Lord G. These bug- bear W. be raised 

« L. Gem. Oh, never! 

„Lord G. Which inexperience vis, would vanish in a 
moments just or generous thought: and since the right of 
« fortune has decreed my hope, your word, your faith, 
* your honour Stand engaged to pay i it.“ 


Enter a Stranger, bluntly, with a letter. 


Stranger. Lady. 

L. Gent. Ah! 
Lord G. How now! what's the meaning of this ? 

Stranger. I have sworn to deliver this into your hands, 
though I should find you at your prayers. 

L. Gent. Who are you, sir? 

Stranger. Nobody. 

L. Gent. Whence come you ? 


Stranger. From nobody——(Good-by. IEKit. 


1 
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Lord G. Fire and furies! what a ridiculous en 
is this? | 

L. Gent. I'm nat 

Lord G. What can it mean? 

L. Gent. Ha! what's here! Bank bills of ewothonmand 
pounds! The very sums I have lost No advice! Not a 
line with them! No matter whence they came! From no 
enemy, I'm sure; better owe them any where, then here. 

Lord G. I fancy, madam, the next room were—were— — 

L. Gent. No, my lord—our accounts now need no . 
there's your two thousand pounds. 

Lord G. What mean you, m adam; 

L. Gent. To be as you would have me, just, and pay my 
debts of honour : for those that you demand against my ho- 
nour, by the known laws of play are void: where honour 
cannot win, honour can never lose. And now, my lord, it 
is time to leave my folly, and its danger Fare you well. 

Lord G. Hold, madam, our short account is not made 
even yet: your tears, indeed, might fool me into pity, but 


this unfair defiance never can: since you would poorly fal- 


sify your word, you've nothing but your sex to guard you 
now ; and all the favour that you now can hope, is, that 
I'll give your virtue even its last excuse, and force you to 
be just. 
L. Gent. Ah! | . 


Enter Mrs. Co x Es, with her sword drawn. 


Mrs. Con. Hold, sir! unhand the lady. 

Lord G. Death! again! [ Draws. 

Mrs. Con. My lord, this is no place to use our swords in; 
this lady's presence may sheath them here, without disho- 
nour. Your pardon, madam, for this rude intrusion, which 
your protection, and my own injured honour, have com- 
pelled me to, 


CG ́)A— — — ͥ ́ — — — —— — + 
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found, sir 
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Lord G. Let me advise you; sir, to have more regard to 
this lady's honour, than to suppose my being innoeently 
here at cards, was upon the least ill thought against it. 
Mrs. Con. My lord, that's answered, in owing I have 
over-heard every word you have said this half hour. 
Lord G. tanks he loves Re] sure! You are to be 


Mrs. Con. Oh! my lord, I shall nm but 1 
have first a message to you from my sister, which you must 
answer instantly: not but I know her pride contemns the 
baseness you have used her with; for Which shed think 
perhaps, your disappoititment here ait overpaid revenge: 
but there's a jealous honour in bur family, whose injuries 
are above the feeble spirit of a gift to punish, that lies on 
me to vindicate, and calls for warmer reparation—Follow me. 

L. Gent. Good sir —my lord, I beg for pity 's sake, com- 
pose this breach some milder way If blood should follow on 
your going hence; what must the world report of me? My 
fame 's undone for ever Let me intreat you; sir, be paciſied, 
my lord will think of honourable means to right your sister 
My lord, for mercy's sake-n_ 

Lord G. Your pardon, madlam, hondur must be free be fore 
it can repair: compulsion stains into cowardice Away, sir, 
I follow you. [ Exeunt Lord George and Mrs. Conquest. 


L. Gent. Oh, miserable wretch ! to what & sure 2 
tion had thy folly brought thee ! 


Enter Sir FxtenDLtY MoraL., 


Sir F. Dear madam, what's the matter? I heard high 
words within: no harm, I hope? 

L Gert. Murder, I fear, if not prevented: my Lord 
George and Sir John Conquest have quarrelted, and are 
gone out this moment in their heat to end it. | 

Sir F, How! 
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L. Gent. I beg you, sir, go after them; should there be 
mischief, the world will certainly report, from false appear- 
ances, that I am the cause. | ; 

Sir F. Don't think so, madam, I II use my best endea- 
yours to prevent it! In the mean time, take heed your dis- 
order don't alarm the e PACE way went 
they ? 

L. Gent. That "_— sir. tun a pern e ne 
there? j 


| * Enter a Serpent, 1 

Run e and set if the garden · door in the park be locked 
—[ Exit Servant. ] How strict a guard should virtue keep 
upon its innocence! How dangerous, how faithless are its 
lawful pleasures, when habitual! This viee of play, that has, 
I fear, undone me; appeared at first a harmless, saſe amuse- 
ment; but stealing into habit, its greatest hazards grew 
so familiar, that even the face of ruin lost its terror to ne. 
Oh, reflection! how I shudder at thee! the shameful me- 
mory of what I have done this TI — with me for 


ever. 


Re-enter Servant. 

Serv. Madam, the garden door was wide open. 

L. Gent. Did you hear no noise or bustle in the park? 

Serv. No, madam. " [Exit Servant. 

L. Gent. They 're certainly gone out that way, and Sir 
Friendly must miss of them on, wretch l wretch ! that 
stood the foremost in the rank of prudent, happy wives, art 
now ney, the branded * * 2 pb 


* „ 
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SCENE III. 


1 Changes to the Parl. Enter Lord Gzonas. 


Lord G. So, I think we *ve lost the fellows that observed 
us; and if my gentleman's stomach holds, now I'm at leisure 
to entertain him. Death! was ever glorious hope so inve- 
terately disappointed? To bring her to the last stake, to 
have her fast upon my hook, nay, in my hand, and after all, 
to have her whip through my fingers like an eel, was the 
very impudence of fortune—What ! not come yet! He has 
not thought better on 't I hope— It 's a lovely clear moon, 

I wish it does not shine through somebody presently. 


| Enter four Fellows at a 1 


15t. Fel. Stand close, softly, and we have hij 
By your leave, sir. [They veize him. 

Lord G. So! here 's like to be no sport to night, then, 
I'm taken care of, I see ——Nay, pray, gentlemen, you 
need not be so boigterous—T am sensible we are prevented 

2d. Fel. Damn your sense, sir. [ Trips up his heels. 

1:t. Fel. Blood, sir, make the least noise; III stick you 
to the ground. 

Lord G. I beg your pardon, gentlemen, I find I am mis- 
taken ! I thought you had only come to preserve my person, 
but I find *tis my purse you have a passion for —Vou re in 
the wrong pocket, upon my faith, sir. 

15t. Fel. Pull off his clothes, make sure work ; that *s the 
shortest way. 

Lord G. With submission, sir, "chars 's a eee if 
you pull off my skin you won't find another sixpence in the 
inside onꝰ t. 


2d. Fel. What 's this? 
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Lord G. Only a table- book; FIT do n't deal in paper, I 


sume ? 
147. Fel. Rot your paper, sir, we'll trust no ne 


Money down 's our business. 


Euter Mrs. Cox dsr. 


Mrs. Con. How now, gentlemen, what are you doing here ? 

Lord G. Only borrowing a little money, sir; the yo 
tlemen will be gone presently. 

1:t. Fel. Hark you, you bastardly beau, get ds your 
business —or, lay hold on him, Jack 

Mrs. Con. Mel Rascal——look you, dogs release that 
gentleman, rey irs him his word again this minute 
—or— | [ Precents a pistol. 

Lord G. And my money, I beseech you, sir. 

1:t. Fel. Blood! stand him, Jack. Five to one he do 'nt 
kill. The dog has a good coat on, and may have money in 
his pocket. | 

24. Fel. Drop your pistol, sir, or spill my blood, I'll stick 

ou. | 
: Mrs. Con. Do you brave me, villains—Have at you 
[ She pretents and miszes fire. 

1:t. Fel. Oh, oh! Mr. Bully, have we met with you? 
Come on, sir— there, sir, that will do, I believe. 

To of them secure Lord George. 

34. Fel. What, is he down? Strip him. [ They push, abe falls. 

« 24. Fel. No, rot him, he 's not worth it. let 's brush 
8 LErit. 

Lord G. Barbarous dogs !—How is it, sir? | 

Mrs. Con, I am killed-—I fear the wound 's cg 
through me. 

Lord G. Mercy forbid! Where is't? 
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Mrs. Con. Oh! don't touch me -I beg you call for help, 
or any one to witness that my last words confess you guile- | 
less of this accident. 

Lord G. This generous reproach 1 more ton vanquished 
me II think I see a chair in the Mall Chair, chair !— 
they come Believe me, sir, I have so just a sense of your 
misfortune, and your honour, that my full heart now bleeds 
with shame to think how grossly 1 have wronged you in 
your sister's goodness: but, if you live, che future study of 
my life shall be with utmost reparation to deserve your 
friendship. 

Enter Chairman. 
Chair. Here: ho calls chair. 

Lord G. Here, friend, help up this gentleman, he's 
wounded by some foot-pads, that just now set upon 6 
Softly Carry him to Sir William Gentle's in—in 

Chair. I know it very well, sir. 

{ Exeunt Chairmen with Mrs, Conquest. 
Lord G. Make haste, while I run for a surgeon.—Death ! 
how this misfortune shocks and alters me ! [ Exit. 


_— of 4 n "= O'S 


SCENE IV. 


Changes to Lady Gentle's. Enter Miss NoTaBLE. 

Miss Not. So, my plot takes; I find the family's in a 
terrible confusion : Sir John has certainly called him to an 
account for the letter I gave him. If the town does not 
allow me the reputation of this quarrel—I have very hard 
fortune. Lord! what a mortified creature will poor Mrs. 
Conquest be, when she hears in the lonesome country, that 
her own brother has fought with her only lover, for his 
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offers of love to me ? Dear soul! what must it think, when 
such a raw unfit thing as I, gives such a great creature as she 
50 unexpected a confusion ? She can't take it ill, —_— 

6— SRSLNL 6999 20k CREE: | 3 


Enter Mrs. HazTsHoRN, crying. 


Mrs. Harts. Oh, dear madam ! sad news. 

Miss Not. What's the matter? 

Mrs. Harts. My Lord George has killed Sir John 
Conquest. 

Miss Not. Oh, R Upon what account? — Art sure 
he 's killed Didst see him dead ? 

Mrs. Hartz. No, madam, he's alive yet. They 've just 
brought him in a hackney-chair, but they say the wound 's 
quite through his body. Oh! tt is a ghastly sight? 

Miss Not. Malicious fortune Had it been 't other's 
fate, I could have borne it. To take from me the only life 
Lever really loved, is insupportable. 

Mrs. Harts. Won't your ladyship go and see kim, madam ? 

Miss Net. Pr'y thee leave me to my griefs alone. 

Mrs. Harts. Ah! poor gentleman ! [ Exit, 

Miss Net. Pretty creature! I must see him but it shall 
be in an undress—it will be proper, at least, to give my 
concern the advantage of as much disorder as I can. ¶ Exit. 


SCENE J. 


Drawing, discovers Mrs. Cox dus r in an arm-chair, with 
Lady GenTLz, Lord WroncLoves, "_y WAS 
LOVE, and Servants about her. 09 


3 No surgeon yet? 
Lord V. Here's my 8 and 1 believe the 
surgeon with him.“ 


P 
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* Enter Lord Grosdz, Sir Fx1ExDLY, and Surgeon, - 
Lord G. Come, sir, pray be . 1 s your patient. 


How is it, sir? 


Mrs. Con. Oh! 
Sir F. T was not in my fortune, madam, to prevent this 
accident. | [72d L. Gent. 


Sur. By your leave, e coat must come off, sir. 
Mrs. Con. Hold Hark you, 8ir—— | 
[ hisers the Surgeon, 

Sur. I am surprized, indeed—A woman! but don't be 
uneasy, madam, I shall have all due n to yore sex. 

Omnet. A woman | 

Lord G. Ha! | 

Mrs. Con. 'To raise your l ladies, equal to your 
pity, know then, I am not what I seem, the injured brother 
of Mrs. Conquest; but she, herself, the feeble 2 2 of 


my own despair. 

Lord G. Distraction. 

L. Gent. Oh, my fatal folly! what ruin art thou now the 
cause of. 

L. Wrong. Poor, unhappy creature! 

Lord . What have you done, my lord? 

Lord O. Oh, blind, besotted sense! Not by a thousand 
pointing circumstances to foreknow this secret, and prevent 
its consequence! How shall I look on her? 

Sur. No hopes, indeed, sir. 

Sir F. Take heed - Art sure 't is mortal? 

Ser. Sir, 't is impossible she can live three haurs. The 
best way will be to convey the lady to bed, and let her take 
a large dose of opium: all the help I can give her, is the 
hopes of her going off in her sleep. 100 

L. Gent. ¶ Necping.] Oh, piteous creature! 
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Lord V. A heart s0 generous, indeed, deserved a kinder 
Lord G. [Throwing hinicelf at Mrs. Conquest's net.] Oh, 
pardon, injured goodness! pardon the ungrateful follies of 
4 thoughtless wreteh, that burns to be forgiven; Could 1 
have &er suppOSed your generous soul had set at Half this 
fatal price my tenderest vows, how gladly lavish had I paid 
them to deserve such virtue! ; 

Mrs. Con. My death, my lord, is not half so terrible; as 
the wide wound this rash . must give my munen re- 
putation. | 

Lord G. To cute that virgin our; this moment I conjure 
you, then, before your latest breath forsakes you, let the 
pronouneing priest, in sacred union of our hands, unite our 
honour too, and in this full reduction of my vanquished 
heart, silence all envious questions on your fame for ever. 

Mrs. Con. T woold be, I own, an ease in death, to give 
me the excuse of dying honourably yours. 

Lord G. -m 's near, n be 
sent for. 

Lord W. This minute 

L. Wrong. An honourable, though unfortunate eds. 

Mrs. Cen. We have seen happier hours, my lord; but 
little thought our many cheerful evenings would have 80 
dark a night to end them. 

L. Gent. Mournful, indeed! 

Lord G. How gladly would I pay down gau life 0 
purchase back one past, one fatal hour! | 

Mrs. Cen. Is 't possible | 

Lord G. What |! | 

Mrs. Cor. The world Should pndgns my lord; $0 widely 
of your heart, that only what was grossly sensual could af- 
fect it Now, sir, [25 Sir Friendly.] What think you ? 
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With all this headstrong wildness of a youthful heat, one 
moment's thought, you see, produces love, compassion, ten- 
derness, and honour. | And now, my. lord, to let you see it 


| was not my interest, but innocent revenge, that made me thus 
turn champion to my sex's honour; since by this just ex- 


posing the weakness of your inconstancy, I have reduced 
you fairly to confess the power of honourable love, I thus 
release you of the rat: for, know, I am as well in health 
as ever. [Vall from the chair, 
Lord G. Ha! [ Foyfully rurpriced. 
Mrs. Con. And if the darling pleasures of abandoned li- 
berty have yet a more prevailing charm, you now again are 
free; return, and revel in the transport. 
Lord G. Is there a transport under heaven like 1 
L. Gent. Oh, bless'd deliverance! Þ 


Lord V. Surprising change! | | 
L. Wrong. No wound, nor danger, then, Aan 


Mrs. Con. All, all, in every circumstance, I've done this 
night, my wound, the robbery, the surgeon (here 's one can 
witness), all was equally dissembled as my pervon. | 

Lord G. Is 't possible? 

Lord . The most consummate bite, my lord, that ever 
happened in all the circumstances of human nature. 

Lord G. Oh, * a strain of thought, to out - do this spite- 
ful virtue ! 

Lord V. Why, faith, my lord, 't was nity Wee; 
not to cheat you into nee when 't was 80 Oe! 
in her power. 

Mrs. Con. Tf you think it worth your revenge; 429 — 
Come, for once I'll give your vanity leave to humble my 
pride, and laugh in nn at the ert have made 
about you. 

Lord G. Since you provoke me then, Aropacs 4 to cnet and 

* 
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tremble at my revenge will not only marry thee this 
instant, but the next spiteful moment insolently bed thee too, 
and make such ravenous havoc of thy beauties, that thou 
shalt call in vain for merey of my e e e unn 
there! Call the chaplain. | 

Mrs. Con. Hold, my lord! 85 

Lord G. Nay, no reviotance—By the rranoporting fury 
thou hast raised, III do it. | | | 

Mrs. Con. This f is dowaraght ae Lord 8 


love——— _ [Seruggling. 
Lord W. Dow be concerned, . he never does. 
any harm in these fits. 


Mrs. Con. Have you no ot ; 

Lord G. By earth, seas, air, and by the buon f impy- 
dence of substantial darkness, I am fix d. 

Mrs. Con. Will no one help me ?—Sir Friendly !- . 

Sir F. Not I, in troth, madam; I think his "ae. 1p a 
very honest one. 

Lord G. Confess me wk or — no 8 all 
the adamantine rocks of virgin coyness, not all your trem- 
bling, sighs, prayers, threats, promises, or tears, shall save 
you. on — of devouring joy ?!? | 
* [ Clocely embracing ber. 

Mrs. Cen. Oh, quarter, quarter —Oh, spare my periwig ! 

Lord V. Victoria, victoria! The town's our own! 

Sir F. Fairly won, indeed, my lord! : 

Lord G. Sword in hand, by Jupiter. And now, a 
I put myself into garrison for life. 

Mrs, Cas. Oh, that won't be long, I'm | for you ve 
almost killed me. 

Lord G. I warrant you ; moderate exercise vil bring you 
to your wind again. 

Mrs. Con, Well, . but 
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upon some occasions, an agreeable impudence saves ohe a 
world of impertinent confusion. IA. 
Lord G. And now, madam, to let you see you have as 
much subdued my follies as my heart—First, let me humbly 
ask a pardon for offences Here, [b L. Gent. ] these 
sums, madam, I now must own, to serve my shameful ends, 
were all unfairly won of you; Which, since I never meant to 
keep, I thus restore, and with them give a — nam 
of your tov mixed a company in play. 
L. Gent. My lord, I thank you; and shall henceforth 
qtudy to deserve the providence that saved me—If I mistake 


not too, I have some bills that call for restitution. Here, 


[Zꝰ Mrs. Con. ] no one could, I am sure, be more concerned 
to send them. Friendships concealed are double obligations. 
Mrs. Con. I sent them to relieve you, madam: but since 


your danger has no farther need of them [Takes the bills, 


Sir F. Now, child, I claim your promise Here comes 
another of your small accounts that is not made up yet. 
Mrs. Con. Feat not, sir; I'II pay it to a scruple. 


Enter Miss No TA p LE Weeping, in a night-dress. 


Miss Nor. Oh! where 's this mournful sight ?—Your par- 
don, ladies, if my intruding tears confess the weakness of a 
harmless passion that now 't would be ungrateful to conceal. 
Had I not loved too well, this fatal accident had never been. 
Mrs. Con. Well, do n't be concerned, dear madam; for the 
worst part of the accident is, that I am found, at last, it 
stems, to be no more fit for à wife, than, as pw e To 
were for a husband. . 

Miss Nor. Ha! | | [ In tonfiurion. 
Mrs. Con. Not but I had some thoughts of marrying you 
too: but then I fancied you'd soon be uneasy under the cold 
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comforts. of petticoaty——So—T don't know—the good 
company has even persuaded me to pull off my n and 
marry Lord George. 

Miss Not. Married! —Base man! is this the proof falls 
indifference to Mrs. Conquest ? [ Aide to Lord G. 

Lord G. I is not a proof yet indeed. But I believe I shall 
marry her to-night ; and * you know, my life, I am in a 
fair way to it. 

Miss Not. Jeer'd by him too! I'll lock myself up in 
zome dark room, and never see the world again. [ Exit. 

L. Wrong. [To Lord W.] Was she, that creature then, the 
little wicked cause of my disquiet? How ridiculous have 
you made my jealousy — Farewell the folly and the pain. 

Lord V. Farewell the cause of it for ever. 

L. Gent. [7% Sir F.] The count, you say, his accomplice ! 
How I tremble! But I have done with it for ever. Such 
ruinous hazards need no second warning. 

Lord G. I fancy, nuncle, I begin to make a very 1 
figure here, and have given myself the air of more looseness 
than I have been able to come up to. 

Mrs. Con. I'm afraid that's giving yourself the air of 
more virtue than you Il be able to come up to——But how- . 
ever, since I can't help it, I had as good trust you. 

Lord G. And when I wrong that trust, may you deceive 
me. 
Sir F, And now, a lasting happiness to all. 

[ Coming forward to the audience. 

Let those that here, as in a mirror, ee 

Those follies, and the dangers they have run, 

Be cheaply warn'd, and think there *scapes their own. 

[Exeunt Omnes. 
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THE END, 
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